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: AVERY MOTOR CULTIVATOR 


This machine, designed for cultivating and other light work 
shout the farm, has a four-cylinder engine, friction transmission, 
and clutch for each of the rear drive wheels. Will turn in its own 
length and will cuuivate .v to io acres of corn per day. At the 
national! tractor demonstrations last summer, interest manifested 
by farmers indicated they are ready for a successful tractor 
cultivator. “ 
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MOLINE UNIVERSAL 


This is a special type of cultivator adapted to this tractor. 
inside gangs straddle one row and the outside gangs cultivate 
to the two adjoining rows. If the corn is planted straight the man 
on the seat needs to watch only one row, The tractor is steered, 
stopped, started and the speed controlled from the seat of the 
cultivator almost as easily as driving a well-trained team of 
horses. 





ILLINOIS TRACTOR CULTIVATOR 


This is one of the types developed exclusively for cultivating. An 
ordinary stationery engine is mounted on the frame and the power 
transmitted to the rear wheels by friction clutches, gears and chains. 
Note the open type of drive wheels designed to prevent any unneces- 


FARMER BOY TRACTOR 

Not exclusively a tractor cultivator but can be 
used to cultivate row crops. The gangs are at- 
tached to the arch of the machine and con- 


BEEMAN GARDEN TRACTOR 
Will old “Dobbin” have to retire in favor of the gasoline cultivator? 
On some farms where the Beeman has been used in an experimental 
way they seem to think he will in time. More and better cultivation 
of truck crops at less expense is the principal claim made for it. 





sary packing of the ground. control tractor. 


Tractor Cultivation the Latest Demand on the Farm 


of many farmers is that too many horses have to be kept to cul- 

tivate the crops; this even though the tractor will plow and do the 
heavy work more cheaply than horses. Corn cultivation requires more 
days in the year than any other single kind of work in the corn belt 
states. This work is also strenuous in onions and potatoes. Universal 
adoption of the tractor for most of the work on the farm will not come 
until this difficulty is overcome. For the present, at least, such a tractor 
must fulfill the following requirements: Asa mulch must be maintained 
it must be light enough, or distribute its weight in such way that the 


Or of the most serious objections to tractor power in th: minds 





trolled by foot levers; hands used to steer and 


soil will not be packed. It should not require any more head land to 
turn in than horses require. In some cases it should be able to back 
with the cultivator to get into corners. The motion must be easily con- 
trolled from the operator’s seat, both in speed and direction. The cost 
must not be too great. More and better work with the same number 
of men is desirable. A number of machines designed for cultivation 
have appeared on the market. Some of them are shown in the illustra- 
tions above. The numerous letters we have received from farmers, 
inventors and other manufacturers would indicate that many more will 
appear in the near future. 
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The Dawn of Peace 


President Wilson’s clarion call to stop the 
war finds a welcoming response in every 
human heart around the world. Cool judg- 
ment justifies the warmth of the emotions 
with which the peoples at home and abroad 
greeted this most historic utterance. 

As was emphasized on this page last week, 
the beginnings of peace are at hand, though 
no one expected so sudden and vast a push 
for what may become not merely a league 
of nations to enforce peace, but a veritable 
Parliament of the World. 

Speculators seized the situation to hammer 
down prices. Their operations are helped by 
the sentiment aroused by food and market 
bureaucrats and officious politicians, who have 
led the consuming public to believe that the 
recent level for food prices meant exorbitant 
profits to farmers. That sentiment is as un- 
fair as it is baseless. 

As was emphasized in our editorial last 
week, falling prices for produce are not justi- 
fied upon economic grounds. The world’s 
supply of food probably is less than has even 
been imagined. In the wrench toward peace, 
the drop of quotations may easily go further 
downward than is justified by actual supply 
and intrinsic demand. 

The American farmer's position is sound, 
whatever comes. The world requires all he 
has produced, and all he can produce, and at 
fair prices. 

While the farmer welcomes peace for hu- 
manitarian reasons, he need have no fears 
in the rapid and world-wide economic, social 
and political readjustments it will bring about. 


Instead of opposing, many banks now are 
doing what they can to aid farmers in their 
vicinity to organize a 
national farm loan as- 
sociation so as to take 
advantage of the federal 
farm loan act. Chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade in the smaller cities and 


Knockers Become 
Boosters 


rural communities are also helping farmers 
thus to organize. Of course some narrow- 
minded bankers still oppose the plan and 
continue their cold-blooded indifference to the 
farmers’ welfare. However, that will not 
discourage farmers. It is a simple matter 
for them to organize their own local and be in 
a position to benefit from the new system, 
as soon as the government land banks are 
established. A preliminary outfit for this 
purpose is furnished by this paper on request. 
Splendid response has been made throughout 
the South to the land bank proposition. 


New Jersey Farmers Speak 

When New Jersey farmers met in the an- 
nual state grange session recently they 
unanimously adopted a resolution pledging 
themselves to work for a local prohibition 
law. By this action 18,000 farmers, their 
wives, daughters and sons are recruited in 
the fight for prohibition legislation fathered 
by their worthy state master, G. W. F. Gaunt. 
Patrons from every corner of the nation will 
lend their moral support to this courageous 
body of farm workers. 

It is appropriate also that this action be 
taken, particularly in the state that harbors 
the Interstate fair at Trenton. Nobody knows 
how many boys and girls have been sent on- 
ward to perdition each year as the result of 
the immoral shows and the booze dens on 
these fair grounds. Booze must be driven 
from the Interstate fair and from every other 
agricultural fair in the land. 


A flood of letters are reaching us in re- 
sponse to our inquiry from farmers, landed 
proprietors and others who 
Pulp Wood have for sale pulp wood, either 
forPaper cut or on the stump, suitable 
for paper making, especially 
spruce, fir, hemlock and poplar. Anyone who 
has anything of that kind please write us; or 
if you know of large holdings of stumpage 
suitable for paper making, either in this 
country or Canada, give us the particulars. 
In due time we shall collate all this informa- 
tion and present it to concerns who now 
manufacture paper or who may be interested 
to establish new paper mills. Comparatively 
few such mills have been built during the past 
five years in North America, which indicates 
that paper manufacturing may be reasonably 
profitable for new mills. The supply of pulp 
wood and of available pulp appears to be 
larger than has been represented by certain 
manufacturers, who are most interested in 
getting extortionate prices for the present 
output of print paper. 

An increase of 600 per cent in the postage 
upon newspapers and periodicals! This for 
more distant subscribers — 
double, treble, four and five- 
fold the present rate for sub- 
scribers living relatively nearer 
the office of publication. This amazing prop- 
osition is favored by certain members of the 
House postal committee at Washington. Even 
the postmaster-general is constrained to de- 
clare officially against it at this time, because 


Piling On 
New Taxes! 


of the paper famine that jeopardizes the whole © 


industry of printing and publishing. If you 
oppose such a tax of from 25 cents to $1 a 
year upon the publications you read, write 


instantly to your congressman at Washington | 


to defeat it. 


From time to time it has been reported how 
grafting officials take their toll at the public 
crib; how highly paid state 

After the Coin officials use their time at 
private work; how personal 

expenses are paid in public vouchers, but the 
latest is the limit. Before the Wicks com- 
mittee H.A. Von Son, an employee of the New 
York state food and market department, told 
how he, while selling milk for farmers, sold 
it to a milk company in which he was finan- 
cially interested, and from which he received 
a weekly salary of $50; and then turned his 
milk stock to the tune of $2500 profit. Oh, 
isn’t it jolly fine to be on the salary roll of a 


state department! That official actually made 
and pocketed more money than a hundred 
farmers who shipped the milk! 


’ The conclusions finally reached by the 
farmers’ national conference this month are 
commendable. It approved 
Proper Attitude of the federal farm loan 
act, urged provision fer 
short-time credits, advocated supervision aad 
certification of notes secured by farm com- 
modities. 
live stock as well as crops, the federal trade 
comniission and department of agriculture te 
aid still more. Curiously enough, no mention 
was made of the facilities afforded by the fed- 
eral laws for standardized grades of crops and 
for warehouses under federal license—two 
things that will help any group of farmers to 
better marketing now. What we have long 
favored was embodied in the unanimous vote 
against the Shields and Myers bilis for 
water power grabs. 
Every farmer in the grain territory with 
even half an eye to the future chex'4 ve rigat 
now considering the question 
The Imsistent of seed requirements for 
Seed Situation next spring. In the big 
surplus states corn is notably 
short, as alreaiy shown in the crop and mar- 
ket reports of American Agriculturist week 
by week. In territory not known essentially 
as corn states, some good crops have been 
secured; best of all of generally satisfactory 
quality. This is gratifying. But whether in 
Maryland or New York or elsewhere reserves 
of seed corn for 1917 planting should right 
now be well in hand. The same general con- 
ditions apply to field and garden seeds as a 
whole; for example iu beans, grown so widely 
in New York. With short 1916 crops and with 
attendant high prices this fall there will be 
the greatest possible stimulus to put in at 
least a full normal acreage in 1917 in c°rzais, 
in potatoes and in garden truck. 


It looks more and more as though ovr 

farmers can get their milk hauled at less cost 

any distance from 100 to 300 

Cutting Down miles than now charged by 

the Freights the railroads. The least they 

can do is to ask forit. A 

simple and effective way of doing this, de- 

scribed in our last issue, and repeated on 

another page, is meeting widespread response. 
Let us hear from one and all. 


Location of the 12 federal land banks, and 

the boundaries of their districts, probably 

will be announced 

Land Bank Locations before mid-January. 

So declared the fed- 

eral farm loan board at Washington last 
week. 


Fair managers no sooner close their books 
one season than’they start to work out plans 
for next year. And it is none 

Planning Fair too soon to look ahead. The 
Improvements hundred and one good friends 
of the fair managers have 

suggested many improvements and these 
should be considered before they are forgot- 
ten. Improvements are already being coa- 
sidered by some fair managers. The com- 
missioners of the good old New York state 
fair are considering the removal of the mid- 
way next season, the West Virginia state fair 
managers plan to take down the old exhibi- 
tion hall and put in amusements and play- 
grounds for the bovs and girls, while the 
Trenton Interstate fair contemplates a con- 
crete poultry building. Other large fairs have 
similar plans which hold promise for bigger 
and better agricultural fairs next year. 
Managers of the county and local exhibitions 
should also lay their plans for the coming 
season, and improvements around the grounds 
which require lots of time should be started 
as soon as feasible. The 1916 fairs as a 
whole reflected credit to the good work of 
juany hands and there is no reason why next 
year should not show even greater headway 
in the movement for bigger and better fairs. 


Better grading and marketing of - 
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Goal Ahead for Milk Producers 


A plan of dairy improvements suggested by Edward Van Alstyne 


E BELIEVE that one result of the present 
agitation on the milk question will be an 
increased need for educational work and 
for the perfection of good organization. We 
er age that this should take three definite forms: 

1. A state-wide campaign for the removal from 
the market of the unfair and unnecessary com- 
petition of the milk that is~produced at a loss. 
This means better-farm organization and man- 
agement, a better knowledge of costs of produc- 
tion, more intelligent feeding, and the elimina- 
tion of low-producing cows. 

2. A vigorous effort by dairymen to put them- 
selves in a position to do collective bargaining 
for the product of their cows and labor. This 
means the local co-operative ownership by farm- 
ers of milk-shipping stations, creameries and 
cheese factories. 


The co-operative advertising of milk as a 
food in order to increase consumption of this 
valuable but low-priced and wholesome article 
of diet, incr2asing the demand, and hence main- 
taining a price at which dairymen can afford to 
continue its production. 

The foregoing is from the Farm Bureau 
News, written by Director Burritt. It is such 
an excellent statement of the milk situation 
that I take it for a text for further comment 
on the subject. Some of the officers of the 
dairymen’s league, being my personal friends, 
will not take it amiss if ‘for the good of the 
order” I state clearly where I think the league 
has failed to accomplish what it might have 
done in the past, in ignoring such funda- 
mental principles as the law of supply and de- 
mand, the necessity of controlling plants in 
the country to care for the surplus and the 
failure to make an effort to eliminate the 
unprofitable cow whose product helped to 
swell the surplus, and thus kept down the 
price. Agents representing the league went 
about among the dairymen dilating on the 
iniquities of the handlers, with the effect that 
the men who most needed to help themselves 
folded their hands and said in effect: ‘The 
world’s against us, what’s the use?” 

Had they turned this misguided effort to 
doing what is suggested in the first paragraph 


mistake twice. To indicate how Mr Burritt’s 
advice may be put in practice I offer what 
follows: Inorder to helpthe dairymenin a way 
which will bé permanent, through my posi- 
tion as director of farmers’ institutes, I have 
been instrumental in having now organized 
53 dairy improvement associations, made up 
of over 1300 dairymen and some 26,000 cows, 
who employ a man to weigh and test their 
milk and keep account of the cost of feed to 
the end that they may know how much it 
costs to produce a quart of milk, and which 
cows are the unprofitable cows. 

Present conditions are unfavorable for 
milk production. Cows are high and good 
ones scarce. While the hay crop is large the 
feeding value is low, because of excessive wet 
and lack of sunshine. The corn crop as a 
whole is light, the quality below the average. 
Many silos are only partially filled, some 
empty. Concentrated feeds not purchased 
early in the season are now so high that one 
can only afford to feed them to high-produc- 
ing cows proportionately higher than the in- 
creased price of milk. Labor is high, often 
difficult to obtain; all of which will tend to 
keep down a milk surplus for the next few 
months. These abnormal conditions, how- 
ever, will not continue indefinitely. A corner 
in wheat was never maintained in the face 
of a large incoming crop. We cannot dictate 
prices for our milk if the supply is too great, 
unless we control the surplus. When a suf- 
ficient quantity of milk is made into butter 
and cheese these products will also decline in 
price. 

All honor to the league which in these past 
few months has done such effective work, of 
inestimable value to the dairymen! But there 

















Men and Women Heading Farm Bureau Work in New York 


quoted above, “the removal from the market 
of the unfair and unnecessary competition of 
the milk that has been produced at a loss,” 
as well as that in the second, ‘‘local co-opera- 
tive ownership by farmers of milk shipping 
stations, creameries and cheese factories,’’ fol- 
lowed By the suggestion as to advertising the 
value of milk as a food, consumption would 
have increased and no surplus would have 
existed; the dairymen might have obtained an 
adequate price five years ago without a strike. 
This was an error of the head, not of the 
heart. It is not he who makes mistakes who 
is to be censured, but he who makes the same 


is nothing so dangerous for an individual or 
an association as success. The league has 
succeeded because this was an organization 
which was able to take advantage of existing 
conditions, those in charge being earnest 
and insistent in standing out for a compen- 
sation commensurate with cost of production. 
When it was evident that the league was 
likely to accomplish something, it was easy 
to recruit members. If matters are left to 
drift when conditions become favorable for 
milk production the membership will disap- 
pear like the early dew. On the other hand, 
if this fine organization can be used to assist 


the dairy improvement associations already 
formed, and to form others, as has already 
been done in two cases, to the end that poor 
cows may be eliminated, the quantity and cost 
of production will both decrease. Through 
carefully worked out and tried plans we shall 
have gone far to bring to pass the first 
requisite. 


Plan a Way for Surplus 


This definite work for league members will 
help to hold them together by giving them 
something to do, and being so held they will 
the more readily be in position to control 
local plants for disposing of a surplus. Al- 
ready the protests are going up from the 
consumer against the rise in the price of 
milk, and to preserve a proper balance -be- 
tween income and outgo they are reducing 
the amount used. If they can be brought to 
see that at from 12 to 14 cents a quart a good 
quality of milk is one of the most economical 
and nutritious foods which comes to their 
tables, they will eventually increase the 
amount of milk used, if at the same time they 
can be assured that milk is clean and 
healthful. 

Much that has appeared in the public press 
has had the effect of reducing the use of milk 
and other dairy products, such as.statements 
as to the insanitary’ conditions of barns, 
creameries and shipping stations, and of un- 
healthy cows, most of which have been ex- 
aggerated. We as dairymen must see to it 
that all of that which pertains to our milk is 
of such a nature that the character of our 
product cannot be questioned, being pro- 
duced under sanitary surroundings and from 
healthy cattle. Also that our milk is not 
simply such as will comply with the law as 
to content, but has a fair amount of fat and 
other solids which the consumer can have if 
he is willing to pay the increased cost of mak- 
ing such milk. 

The 3 cents a point for butter fat now be- 
ing paid is not enough properly to compensate 
the man who makes the richer article. We 
must be willing to spend some money in 
bringing such knowledge to the consumer; 
far better now spend the league’s funds in 
this way, rather than by a course which will 
prevent the dairymen putting themselves in 
a position so that they can control the situa- 
tion in normal times. 

I have written the above with the hope that 
this plain statement of facts, spread abroad 
through American Agriculturist, may be a 
help to an appreciation of the situation, so 
that all who are interested in maintaining an 
adequate price for dairy products, working 


from principles, may with united effort do 
those things which will place and keep the 
dairy business on a firm foundation. 





Corn Productiveness may be greatly in- 
creased through continued selection. For 14 
seasons this has been studied on a 3000-acre 
farm in Ohio with 10-acre plots of corn; on 
these small plots seed selected from depart- 
ment co-operative improvement have been 
contrasted with the farm yields of the same 
variety of corn less rigidly selected and grown 
under identical cultural conditions. During 
the first seven-year period the fields planted 
with department seed yielded 13.3 bushels per 
acre more than the farm fields, while for the 
second seven years the increase averaged 21.8 
bushels per acre. 





Cattle Made a Gain of 506 pounds in 228 
days, starting at a 525-pound average, on 
the following ration in a feeding demonstra- 
tion on the Fisher farm in Randolph county, 
Ind: Corn 4.21 pounds per day, cottonseed 
meal 1.55 pounds, molasses feed 2.25 pounds, 
silage 23.13 pounds, alfalfa hay 1.17 pounds 
and oats straw 0.15 pound.—[C. A. Mahan, 
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Plans Work with Red Currants 
SAMUEL FRAZER, NEW YORK 


Red currant growing has been quite 


dull: the fruit has been selling for less 
each year than the year previous. Last 
year red currants were a large crop; 
this year the jelly makers said they 
had to pay too much for sugar, so 
that although the crop was light, the 
prices were low. Pickers were hard 
to secure and there is indication that 


will be more difficult to get an- 
Should prices remain low 
neg- 


they 
other year. 
the red currant industry will be 


lected in many places and abandoned 
entirely in others. There is apt in any 
event to be narked feeling of dis- 
couragement. <As a buyer said to me 
a couple of days ago when I sug- 


gested currants, ‘they are dead.” 
There is a good opportunity to take 
out bushes of undesirable varieties 
and put the land to some other pur- 
pose. Only varieties which are easily 
picked will be picked, and in order to 


keep the size of the fruit up, it will be 
advantageous in the case of old bushes 
to prune them vigorously this fall and 
winter. All the old wood may be cut 
out, leaving four to eight strong canes, 
none Of them over four years of age. 
The number will depend upon the 
soil; if it is sandy and light land four 


If it is strong 
eight may be 


adequate. 
loam, 


canes will be 
land and good 
grown. 
Pruning Shoots 
If the bushes have made 
number of shoots this year 


a large 
these 







should be reduced 
to two, otherwise = 
the plants rapidly 
become two thick 
In the case of 
plants under four 
yeurs of age no 
pruning need be 
given. In some sec- 
tions it is custom- 
ary to plow to the 
bushes in the fall. 
Where there is any 
tendency toward 
heaving this had 
betier not be done. 
If the water is apt 
to stand on the 
land « furrow may 
be plowed through 
the middle of the 


row to secure sur- 


face drainage. A 
cover crop, even = 
one of stronger = 


growing weeds, is 
a good thing. We 
prefer to disk the 


cover crop early in 
the spring and not 
plow at all, giving 
shallow tillage fron. spring until har- 
vesting the currant: After that date 
no tillage is given. In some sections 
where the snowfall is considerable a& 


string is tied round the bushes to hold 


them from the ground. No attempt 
should be made to tie them up while 
they are frozen; they are apt to break. 
Those with large commercial plant- 


ings do not do this. 
Use Lime to 

We believe an application of lime is 

a distinct advantage in some soils be- 
cause of the benefit it is to the cover 
crop. This may be put on during the 
winter; also any manure which can 
be applied mey be put on at this time. 
The currant is not apt to be overfed. 
It will stand almost all the manure it 
can get. Failing a good supply of 
monure, fertilizer consisting of acid 
phosphate and nitrate of soda may be 
used, nitrate of soda being put on 
after growth starts in the spring. It 
is essential to give thorough tillage 
while the plants are making their 
growth early in spring and to spray 
with a dormant spray before the buds 
start. Lime-sulphur 1 to 8 is used, 
and an applieation of bordeaux or 
some other copper spray and arsenate 


Advantage 


® 


of lead is applied as soon as. th 
plants are out of bloom and again 
after the fruit is off. Spraying is es- 
sential. 





Special Ventures in Crops 


I would like information concerning 
horse-radish and where to market it. 
Is it considered a profitable crop? How 
about growing, harvesting and selling 
indigo? Is the commercial indigo the 
Same as the wild, which grows in the 
southern states?—[J. N. Gribble, Mon- 
roe County, W Va. 


Horse-radish is considered a profit- 
able crop by market gardeners in the 


vicinity of a large city. Those in 
northern New Jersey cater to New 
York city and local markets, some 


growing one to four acres each sea- 
son. Recently growers in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia have become inter- 
ested and some raise from two to 12 
acres a year. Sandy soil appears to 
be especially adapted to this root 
crop, but the production is seldom 
first-class, .because the main _ roots 
grow at random. A heavy, sandy 
loam gives a crop of the best quality. 

Although there is apparently a tem- 
porary opening for natural indigo, the 
product grown in this country must 
compete with that from an incresring 
acreage in India, China and some cen- 
tral American countries. It must also 
compete with synthetic indigo now 
being prepared by several large man- 
ufacturing concerns. It requires con- 
siderable skill and knowledge to grow 
a high quality product, and indigo is 






western New York now commence 
pruning their peaches as soon as the 
crop has all been harvested—some- 
times before the leaves have fallen. 

The pruning of peaches to the com- 
mercial fruit grower has developed 
into a science; he firmly believes the 
crop of peaches can be influenced 
materially by pruning. It seems 
to be an_ established fact’ that 
the trees making a large wood 
growth will not form buds nor 
even their wood as well as peach trees 
that are making a normal growth of 
wood. The growers are also convinced 
that peach trees which have made a 
large growth of wood will not carry 
the fruit buds through unfavorable 
weather as well as those which have 
made a light growth of wood, but 
ripen the buds thoroughly. 

The more severely a peach tree is 
pruned the more wood growth it will 
put out the following summer. The 
less it is trimmed, the less wood 
growth it will make. Taking these 
facts into consideration, the accepted 
plan has been to trim very severely a 
tree set one year, taking pains to get 
three to fiive branches at the angle 
best suited for the variety. With va- 
rieties upright in growth, these 
branches are spread so as to give a 
wider tree. A sprawling variety is 
pruned to stimulate upright growth. 

It is not always possible to get the 
limbs where they are wanted at the 
end of the first year. Some have to 
be pruned back severely the second 
year to get the limbs where desired 
for the variety. After that but little 
pruning is done aside from keeping 
the trees symmetrical and holding a 
vaselike shape to the top, until the 
trees get into bearing. Then they are 
pruned just enough to hold their 
shape and keep the tree from mak- 
ing too much wood growth. 


Start Work in Winter 


Much of this work can be done 
through December, January and Feb- 
ruary when the weather permits. The 
old plan of cutting back the new 
growth a third or a half, as was prac- 
ticed through western New York a 
few years ago, has been abandoned 





not a safe venture on the average by nearly all of the best growers. The 
farm. Wild indigo is not the same plan followed now is to cut out a big 
COULD BE BETTER, OF COU RSE. But? ALL IN AL 
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product, although a kind of indigo has 
been extracted from the plant. The 
roots of wild indigo are sometimes 
used medicinally. 


Seasonal Work with Peaches 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 


The peach industry as it has devel- 
oped in the last few years has arrived 
at a point where the business end 
must be looked after carefully. The 
great number of peach orchards that 
have been set in the last few years, to- 
gether with the improved railroad fa- 
cilities fo- transporting peaches from 
one part of the country to the other, 
has so flooded the big markets with 
peaches for several months during the 
summer and fall that many times the 
balance has been on the wrong side of 





the ledger. This has forced peach 
growers ta use all economy possible 
and all labor-saving devices so they 


might be able to produce peaches that 
would show a profit when bringing 530 
cents a bushel delivered to the pack- 
ing house. In order to do this, they 
have tried to utilize the experienced 
help they carried through the summer 
to do the pruning during the winter. 
Some of the larger peach growers in 
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Looking Backward and Forward —1917 Holds Much of Promise 


limb, throwing the growth into a 
smaller one thag does not reach up or 
out so far. The. grower in this way 
goes over the sides and top of the 
tree. This shortens the tree so the 
fruit can be gathered from the ground 
or from a short stepladder, much 
more so than by the old plan of cut- 
ting back the new growth. The grow- 
ers take great pains in shaping these 
limbs so that one limb does not shade 
another. 

There have been several experi- 
ments in spraying peaches for leaf 
curl in the fall or from November to 
February when the weather was suit- 
able. These experiments have proved 
that leaf curl can be controlled fully 
as well with fall as with spring spray- 
ing, and many times the ground is in 
much better condition to support a 
heavy spraying machine than it is in 
the spring. 

One of the most important things to 
to be done through the winter is the 
laying of plans for next season’s cam- 
paign. During stormy weather all tools 
should be overhauled, painted, repairs 
secured if necessary and otherwise 
made ready for use in the spring. Ar- 
ranmgements should also be made for 
the packages, as it is almost invariably 
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the experince of growers through- 
out western. New York that they can 
buy packages from the package man- 
ufacturers at enough less money in 
winter to more than pay the interest 
on the investment. 


Profitable Field of Celery 
H. 8., MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 
A good crop of celery has been 
grown in Monmouth county, N J, by 
Enoch Ciszeski. A five-eighths acre 
was planted to celery about July 10. 
The crop gathered in November was 
2513 dozen bunches, which sold at the 
station for 47% cents a dozen, amount- 
ing to a gross receipt of $1193.67. The 
nitrate of soda used cost $30 a ton. 
About 90 bushels of onions were grown 
on the same ground early in the sea- 
son. These sold for $1.50 a bushel 
before the celery was planted. The 
cost of growing the crop follows: 
ITEMIZED COST OF GROWING CELERY 








OO SD gc 6 00:0 600606 0:00% $ 64.00 
1175 pounds fertilizer .......... 21.75 
500 pounds nitrate of soda ....... 7.50 
Cartin: ee peSUbECeEeSO OC CED 6.00 
PROPATEE GTOURE 2c ccccccvccicce 8.00 
% pound self- eaiiies een@ .ess Oe 
Preparing seed bed ..........seee8 2.00 
bg amp seed bed eb eesesionc 3.00 

3 boys dropping plants” $60.0neeeas 6.00 
3 men setting plants ..........6.. 11.25 
CREE. o.o+cccncune ce ctesenns 6.00 
4 men taken to blanch .......... 30.00 
3 men shipping ......... enon 24.75 

». x. Serre rere Prereres 3) %) | 

GROG GHEE os vccags ccivccsececs 999.92 





Western Horticulturists—The 62d 
annual meeting of the Western New 
York horticultural society will be held 
at Convention hall, Rochester, N Y, 
January 24 to 26. The grogram is 
brimful of timely topics and notable 
speakers. Cash premiums and sterling 
silver cups will be awarded for fruit 
exhibits. A large display of fruit will 
be shown by the Geneva _ station. 
Spraying apparatus will be shown in 
action as well as tractors and other 
farm machinery. The exhibits and 
meetings are practically under one 
roof, although separated. The mem- 
bership in the society is $1 a year, 
and members receive a free copy of 
the annual proceedings of the meet- 
ing. The society is made up of over 
1000 live fruit growers, with whom it 
is worth much to be associated. A 
copy of the prog#%am for the coming 
meeting may be had by addressing Sec 
John Hall, 24 Granite building, 
Rochester, N Y. 


State Fruit Meeting—Special effort 
should be made by members of the 
New York state fruit grcwers’ assogia- 
tion to attend and bring their friends 
to the annual convention of the so- 
ciety at Exposition park, Rochester, 
N Y, January 3 to 5. An attractive 
program of practical and inspirationa! 
addresses as well as special features is 
promised for this meeting. The ‘officers 
of the society have done their best to 
make this a rousing fruit meeting. A 
large exhibit of choice New York fruit 
is promised, while there may be con- 
siderable competition in the _ fruit 
classes from other states. The trade 
exhibit of farm machinery, insecti- 
cides and nursery stock will be ag 
large as last year when every avail- 
able bit of show room in the large er- 
position building was occupied. Dust- 
ing machines, several types of graders, 
farm tractors and motor trucks will 
also be on exhibition. It is here that 
growers will meet old friends in the 
fruit growing fraternity and. wi?l 
make many new ones. Be sure and 
remember the dates. 


Husband Can Use One-Third - 

A woman died, leaving husband and 
children. She owned real estate. Is 
the husband entitled to all the returns 
from the property?—I[N. T., Ohio. 

He is not. He is entitled to the use 
of one-third. An administrator of the 
estate should be appointed unless it 
has been done, also a guardian of the 
minors. The guardian will hold the 
minor’s interests in the property. 


Well Within 60 Days 


A person signed an oil and lease, 
a copy of which was sent. lessee 
has completed but one gas well Can 


the leasor a ssession of the prop- 
erty?—[H. W. I. West Virginia. 

He pos tg One of the protisions 
of the lease is that one.well be com- 
pleted within 60 days. That has been 
done and there is no requirement for 
more. Unless there is a breach of 
some other condition of the lease-the 
leasor cannot take possession. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


“For 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and — 
those who till it.”—[Advertisement. 
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Grange Studies Taxation 

The taxation problem commanded a 
dominant position at the December 
meeting of Pennsylvania state grange 
because taxes on real estate are 
excessive, compared with taxes on 
public franchises and industrial cor- 
porations. As a remedy for the evil 
it was proposed that at the next session 
ef the legislature an effort be made 
to procure the passage of a bill to in- 
erease the tax rate on personal prop- 
erty and corporations. 

The method of dealing with roads 
and schools was also attacked, and 
declared that owing to extravagance 
im these departments the ordinary 
property holder was weighed down 
with a burden of taxes. It is proposed 
that manufacturing concerns be taxed 
as are other corporations and that 
personal property be taxed 1 mill, and 
if both were done, a revenue of $10,- 
€00,000 would be collected. Touching 
on the high cost of living, it was 
urged that the proper compensation 
for production to farmers be conceded 
and that the robbery methods of mid- 
dlemen be curbed. 

As to the liquor problem, while the 
grange as a whole is opposed to the 
liquor traffic, it was held that pending 
the day when prohibition be adopted, 
the impure products in this traffic be 
prevented from being sold. The Tor- 
rens system of land registration was 
indersed, with instructions to grange 
Officials -to secure legislation to that 
end. <A resolution was passed fa- 
voriig amendment of the state con- 
stitution to permit state income and 
inheritance taxes. Acting on a sugges- 
tion that has been under considera- 
tion by the grange for more than a 
year, the exceutive committee report- 
ed that steps had been taken in the 
formation of a mutual casualty insur- 
ance company which would protect 
members and their families from 
financial embarrassment due to acci- 
dents. Pennsylvania already has very 
successful fire and life insurance com- 
panies. ; 


Shipping Wheat Direct 


I would like to be informed whether 
I can ship wheat by carload to some 
dealer in city market and receive mar- 
ket price for it. We farmers here 
either have to sell to local millers for 
15 to 20 cents under market price or 
sell to some speculator gathering up 
earlots at 10 to 15 cents under the mar- 
ket. Why not farmers ship direct in- 
stead of giving the miller or speculator 
the profit? We are offered $1.60 for 
wheat.—[D. P. K., Smithton, Pa. 


The market is lower than when this 
inquiry was made of American Agri- 





culturist, but general—conditions are 
the same. 
It is possible for a farmer or a 


group of farmers to load a car with 
wheat and ship it to a large market 
such as New York or Baltimore. But 
there are so many difficulties in the 
way of getting satisfactory results this 
practice is not very largely followed 
im our older eastern and middle 
states; not nearly so often as in the 
Mississippi valley. Take New York 
city for example: Generally speaking. 
there are just two classes of wheat 
buyers, one of these representing ex- 
port houses and the other represent- 
ing flour manufacturers located in or 
mear Greater New York. 

Both classes of buyers are daily on 
the produce exchange. The wheat 
handled by the export houses is for 
the most part western grown, this 
making up a very large part of the 
wheat handled by New York city deal- 
ers. They buy in very large quanti- 
ties, trainloads or shiploads partly by 
specified recognized standard grade 
and partly by sample. Most of these 
houses prefer not to negotiate with a 
buyer of a single car shipped from 
Pennsylvania, New York, ete. These 
interests are very closely tied up with 
the west. 

The.other class of wheat buyers in 
New York city.-flour manufacturers, 
also have their western connections. 





Varied Farm Activities E 
iON 


The amount so purchased in New 
York city is comparatively small as 
most of the eastern flour manufac- 
turers keep in direct touch with deal- 
ers at interior towns and at western 
terminals. This does not mean that 
wheat grown in Pennsylvania is not 
welcome in New York city; it is. But 
traders very largely secure their sup- 
plies in large quantities through the 
regular channels indicated. 

To do this certain requisites must 
be met. You must first arrange with 
reputable concerns, preferably on 
New York produce exchange. This 
could be done through preliminary 
correspondence; better yet a personal 
visit of inquiry to New York. If this 
car of wheat is sold on commission it 
must be all of one grade, and further- 
more, must be duly graded on reaching 
New York before offered for sale; this 
under the rules of the produce ex- 
change. Rates of freight from your 
shipping point to Jersey City terminal 
must be learned, also inquiry made 
through your New York representa- 
tive of additional costs of handling 
such as unloading, inspection, lighter- 
age, etc. Add to this the commission 
charged by your broker. 

Another way, and this has much to 
commend it, is to take a fair sample 
of the full carload with you and show 
it to various persons in the trade, in- 
cluding various buyers for flour mills. 
In such case they would offer you a 
flat figure either at your loading sta- 
tion or at New York terminal. Don’t 
forget that wheat varies greatly in 
grade, also in price, often a 
difference of 20 to 25 cents a bushel 
between fancy and common though 
sound grain. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


Your crusade on paper trust is the 
talk of our section. Miles of acres 
around the national capitol grown up 
to bushes. Magnificent new pulp mill 
going up in District of Columbia. 
Manufacturers must make it rich. 
Meanwhile the land continues to grow 


¢paper wood for nothing. The farmer 


is expected to spend 40 years on a 
crop, and all for less than it can be 
cut, shined, and hauled any distance 
for $4.50. Get busy and see if when 
the entire output of the land for a 
lifetime goes to market, it can't be 


made to leave enough to fence or 
stock goats with.—[W. B. Doak, Vir- 
ginia. 


So much talk about a boycott on 
eges surely indicates much feeling and 
interest in the high cost of living. But 
isn’t there some way to better the sit- 
uation more practically and with more 
justice to the producer than by the 
boycott method? It seems to me the 
state or federal government should 
regulate these things, care for the 
surplus in seasons of plenty and place 
it at the disposal of the people in 
times of shortage at an increase in 
price that merely covers the cost of 


storage. The eggs -held in storage 
would be sold as storage eggs. Those 
wishing the fresh article would pay 
for it in proportion to its cost.—[M 


G. Feint, New York. 





I think the dairymen’'s league has 
done a good deal to help the price of 
milk for the farmer, and all farmers 
should join it. Also they should sub- 
scribe for American Agriculturist, for 
you are helping the farmer in ail his 
trials, and agitating the cause of the 
farmer, as you so nobly did with the 
dairymen’s league.—[A. E. Huff, New 
York. 





Kindly send the secretary’s name 
and address of the dairymen’s league. 
The price paid for milk by the New 
York dealers is worse than highway 
robbery. It is time something was 
done to bring relief to the long-suffer. 
ing and patient farmer.—[E. H. Por- 
ter, New York. Note—Albert Manning, 


‘Canadian Farmers 
Profit From Wheat 











merican Con- 

tinent. The people of the world must be 
fodana wheat near $2 a bushel offers great 
= itstothe farmer. Canada’sinvitation 
erefore especially attractive. She 
wantssettlersto make money and happy, 
perous homes for themselves by 
Eeining her raise immense wheat crops. 


You can get a Homestead cf 160 acres FREE 
and other lands at remarkably low prices. During many 
years Canadian wheat fields have averaged 20 bushels to 
the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to acre, 
Wonderful crops also of Qats, Barley Flax. 
arming as profitable an industry as grain rais- 
ing. The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only 
food required for beef or dairy purposes. Good schools, 
churches, markets convenient, climate excellent. 
Military service is not ot compulsory in in Canada, but there 
is an extra demand for farm labor to replace the mafhy young 
men who have volunteered for the war. The Government is 
urging farmers to put —_ toreduced 8 into grain. Write for litera- 
ture and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Supt, of Im- 


0. G. Rutledge, 301 ". pm St., Syrcuse, N. Y, 


Canadian Gov. Agt. 
































































, YOU TAKE NO RISK when you use 
y Caledonia MarleLime. Caustic Lime destroys 
| Organic matter and burns~out soil-humus, 
% Notso with Marl. It is calcium carbonate in 
its most seluble form. Brings quick results. 
No waiting two or three seasons, 

Write for literature, analysis and prices, 
Ageuts wanted in unoccupied territories, 
CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 
International Agricultural Corporation 
812 Marine Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 





































Otisvile, N Y, is secretary of the | 
dairymen’s Jeague. 

































































At Wholesale Prices 
fo be our Special Money Saving Price List and ees 
7s var red ued prices anv Best ‘Oualit ty Guaranteed 


~~~ i know about our low on to at ro yr" Yn convinced. Everything sold 
efunded. Don't pay two oo on Grass Seed. Our seeds are 


Suid out subject to Gove ‘Government test. oars ae recleaned $6. '» $2.25; Copsey 
$00; Sent 90; Alsike and Timothy, $4.00 Have Low prices Corn, 

Wheat, Spalta, Bate Barley, < oak Millet, C arpees, Rape, Vetch, Cetgac Grass, Potatoes, AsUebokes and al 
Write 9 voday | for nig 100-page catal og. Free sam ples and sperial lo ices on 
seeds you Me Senda. Send on prowing Al Altaf eae ose who ask for! it. Write AR 
Once, as We can save you — BERRY SEED CO. : CLARINDA, IOWA 


$25.00 Reward 


We will pay $25.00 to the person who sends us a 
photograph of the living farmer who has used E. Frank 
Coe fertilizers continuously for the longest time. Janu- 
ary Ist, 1917, is our sixtieth birthday and marks the 
completion of sixty years of continuous service to the 
farmer. We have thousands of satisfied customers who 
have used our fertilizers for more than a generation. 
Unfortunately, our records cover only those parties who 
buy direct from this office and we have no complete list of 
our customers who buy through our local agents. For 
this reason we will pay $25.00 for the photograph of 
the oldest user of E. Frank Coe fertilizers. 

We need your help in locating this party and will be glad to send 
you full information relative to this contest if you will write today. 
Perhaps one of your neighbors is the man for whom we are looking 
and the $25.00 may belong to you. In case of a tie each contestant 
will receive full reward. Wéill you help us ? 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


1857 The Business Farmers’ Standard for 60 Years 1917 


“He profits most who serves best.” Our business has grown con- 
tinuously for 60 years because we have delivered fertilizers of a su- 
perior quality and have co-operated with the farmers to assist them in 
increasing their crops and their profits. Insure your profits for 1917 
by furnishing your crops with an abundant supply of effective plant 
food in quickly available forms. The E. Frank Coe brands are stand- 
ard plant foods of high availability and will help you make your 
farming operations more profitable. Perhaps you have soil problems 
which are peculiar to your locality ; if so, let our Agricultural Bureau 
help you solve them. Their assistance will place you under no 
obligation to us. Write them fully of your problems. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 


To assist our farmer friends in increasing “their crops and their profits, we 
have issued a series of helpful books written by practical farmers. If you 
will check the book which you want and return this coupon promptly we 
will mail it free of charge. 
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8 The Coe-Mortimer Company, New York, N. Y. : 
H Please send me the Books checked below : . 
4 {) Corn, the Foundation of Profitable Farming ‘ 
a ©) Potatoes, a Money Crop : 
: (1 ‘The Neglected Hay Crop r 
1: [1] Oat Production - 
: Desh eel REA Seen ee eRe fertilizer. . 
' 

a ses cith ints beet nw ihn mnitell : 
2. RS 2 oe YY tee ' 
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. j _ . = 7g = . 
_ Feeding | : 
, PCcamg A Hog At His Best | 
= e Arm = He’s never at his best if he’ ither i 
2 C = is best if he’s wormy. Neither is your other stock. | 
: Zz Worms distress animals, retard thrift, bring on contagious dis- | 
= Bo eases. Get rid of worms. J 
Animals # 4 
= = | = a 
= = = ‘ 
TMAMTMU TT M TTT TET TE TT ETT PPP ! TT r. eSs AT & Onic ; | 
I , k | l j 
— om . - basi for buying marke milk, al- P 
ak and U N ve ae : - 
Corn and Corn St. ver ugh the gross price to the farmer} iy ExXpels Worms Mekes Stock Healthy 
I hav plenty of crushed « nstall bet nn 5 and G6 cents per « ~ i e : eas : . P J 
ir eaititicn anf ened bas. Cet en » and nts per quart. } ©= I tell you it pays to condition your stock now, in midwinter. Use 4 
chop is $2.50 per } or 0 “pound —_———-—--—_——- ma @=—s«éD r. Hess Stock Tonic and clean out their systems, purify the blood, a | 
bran $1.85 stuten $2. All this feed is Is Butter Fat Basis Wrong? then they will eat with a relish and digest their food. Buyitfrom } 
a7 + wie tee otf araim feed =: +. ceaeeaie the local dealer—the man you know in your town. é 
What do you suggest as b to feed a ae , = 
with my roughage to dairy cows’—T[‘ r) price paid for milk according Why Pay Peddlers Twice My Price ? 
B. S., Luzerne County, Pa. to the dairymen’s league prices at bs Costs you one-half less to buy and requires no more at a time to feed. 
[en ae es eee om of Richville, N Y, for October was $2.05 | 3 i 
oe eee Seen Semeenee: sat SED Gees ted SE Geek ca 25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib. Drum, $6.50 j 
"ushes ornstal! anc ixed hay doe pel ~ounds for 1k, With ¢ ” s 
_ . — - a x rite ir af S eante ter Spe Perea ; Smaller packages as low as 50c (except in Canada and the far West and the South). ¥ 
) supply ery nuch diges ‘ ’ pret iil Lo S tor each aaitiona ; . 
tein. The roughage is all right so f 0.1 Under this plan 4% milk brought St é 
as it goes. Some of these days you $2.55 per 100 pounds. Buiter fat in , ' My Guarantee 
will have sila; which will how a *% milk brought 68 1-3 cents a pound; : “ 
difference in the milk yield. However, in 4% milk 58% cents, and in 5% 53 ; ‘ So sere am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will posi- 
—— eel : ; nts a pound Is tl fair ij ; tively rid your hogs of worms and keep your stock 
it is grain concentrates at this momen 8 pounce, is this & fair and just ; healiny and vigorous, that I have authorized my 
that must be considered. In sis upon which to base the price of ; nearest dealer to supply you with enough for your 
place corn crop at ™45 a ton, for that milk? If A drew 150 pounds of 3% milk A P stock. and son a all Goo eae Ge a 
is about what this figures out, isout of ®nd B drew 120 pounds of 4 milk 2: ; wentincanaind wi vardoined - 
the question to feed dairy cows. Bran ®nd C drew 100 pounds of 5% milk, 
also is too expensive at $37 a ton, What was the value of each one’s milk — Write for Free Stock Tonic Bock 
sInte be boug cecording after the fat had been removed? . 
Gluten meal can be bought : rding The H - edge ere la DR. HESS & CLARK 
to these figures at $0 a ton and dr) _——_ orton ice cream company of } : Ashl d, Ohi 
malt at $30 a ton. Use gluten and New York owns a plant here. The | { i paren - 
malt for the basis of the grainconcen. MIIK_ is t ‘ken in on the test. The : y oe Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
trates. I would use a mixture of 400 fourth of each month they meet a oe H ; Helps to keep poultry healthy 
pounds of gluten, 400 pounds of dry Committee of the patrons and agree casey & and make bens lay. Guaran- 
malt, and for variety sake I would add Spon a price for the preceding month. e : ’ ~€ teed. 
200 pounds to the mixture of some rhis price constitutes the average aie ay AY Gaser bs Ritts Dr. Hess Instant 
other commercial feed that can be Price for all the milk taken in. By : : Louse Killer 
obtained around $30 to $35 a ton. If ‘viding the total number of dollars Kills lice on stock and poultry. 
none is available, then let this grain P#id by the total number of pounds , Provide your hens with a dust 
© g - oe > poor Pncgeert half Of butter fat they ascertain the price pat Sms: a = bath, to which add Instant 
ee oo he per pound for butter fat, and each | j x oe -: ; Louse Killer cocasten- 
: ag Pg : Bethe ea! Seo : ally. Your hens will 


and half and feed one pound of the on : is } . ie ; j 
mixture for every three or four pounds P®tron receives pay on this asis for | } is is ° do the rest. 
of milk yielded, depending on the the number of pounds of fat he fur- ; : 5 

- nishes. The price paid for Otober was 





amount and quality of the milk ~ - 

' : $2.40 a 100 pounds, 3 milk brought 

SL.GLS, 4% $2.15, and 5% $2. 9. Is this 

Milk Prices at New York a fair and just basis upon which to 

" the’ ; vith ~ mpute the price of milk? If not, 

- The three ——— — : - ons &. a what objections are to be urged 
yw prices won by 6 = Galymecn > gainst it? 

league for farmers supplying the New It seems to me that there is urgent 


York city market has shown that the need that an unqualified and lucid ex- 
producer.ean take the reins in his own planation of this matter should be 
hands and drive successfully. The published week in and week out, until 
system established early in October every milk producer knows thorough- 
for buying milk practically puts the ly what he should receive for milk of 
marketing sy nh upon a uniform various per cent fat content. 

basis o far as price is conc erned. The 

large dealers, such as the Borden, Brewers’ Grains High in Fiber 
Sheflield Farms-Slawson-Decker, Mu- — 

tual McDermott and Clover farms a H ave 





you had any experience in feed- 


. e\ ers rr i co o T y 
companies are buying milk in substan- as malt he ID nomen ube a at 
tially the same way. The league prices go, will you kindly state the results 
provide a sliding scale for milk ac- with amounts that each may be fed 
without harmful effects? I have beei 





ing . -ent f butter fat. , - . 
cording to the per coms © ne : »... thinking of substituting this for bran 
The following prices are in vogue [for ind flour if it can be done.—[Walter J. 


the coming three months: Shearer, Berks County, Pa. ° 
PER 100 POUNDS Brewers’ grains, commonly known Tree 4v ry 





Write to-day for this 


NEW YORK PRICt 
ee : as malt, is not a successful poultry and ° 
—— ; ot a ) ey onan eoe> duck feed, being high in fiber which is Complete Silo-Book 
as coe OD be 1 246 258 270 not utilized by fowls. The bran is armers 
Mar . 2.05 2.1% 2.29 2.41 2.53 265 much better as_it furnishes the neces- Tells all about silage and how it in- 
This table shows the league prices iry bulk and at the same time is creases profit on your cows. Written 
by men who know every detail of the 


league district which is easier digested by both chickens and 
lucks We have not heard of poul- 


question from wide experience. It is 
practical and valuable to every dairy 
farmer. Tells why U. S. Government 
and thousands of dairy farmers use 


HARDER SILOS 


Helpful articles by leading authorities; 
explains principles of dairy feeding 
and care of cows; shows what size 
silo is best for your farm. 
This book has been com- 
mended by experts — it’s 
free to you. Write usa 

card today and the book will 
be sent to you at once, 

HARDER MFG. CO, 

Box 13 Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Yor the first 
within 100 miles of New York city, ¢ 
and the prices as quoted above per trymen or duck raisers using brewers’ 
100 pounnds are f o b country ship- grain It is not a good feed for pigs 
ping points. Where a hauling charg¢ < 

from the farm to the receiving sta- pigs corn meal and wheat middlings. 


kim milk is good if available. 


ither, for the same reason. Give the 


tion is made, a farmer must deduct 
this amount to arrive at the net price 
per 100 pounds f o b. For each inter- Berkshire Meeting—In connection 
vening 0.1% in the above table, 83cents with the New York state breeders’ as- 
per 100 pounds is the price charged. sociation at Syracuse, N Y, January 9 
100 miles to 10, the New York state breeders’ as- 
LOW ciation will meet at the same time 
















For points greater than 
from New York city, 10 cents per 
pounds must be taken from the above and place on January 10. Feeding 
figures to accord with the league problems, methods of compounding 
prices. The dairymen must maintain cheap rations and experience with 
during their period of contract the western or spring wheat, middlings, 


game high scores in way of equipment ete, will be among the features Bo kK 
rtified pb cat sae, Ox May 





















end methods as formerly. Certi ought up for discussion. 

grade A milk and other specialties of tremely interesting program is under save you 

the trade are contracted for by the way for both the state breeders’ and Rigid construction, steel- 
bounc, storm -proof walls, 


have made Harder Silos lead- 


. lance ner ra 47 — - a . ion OR 
companies for longer periods and ie Berkshire breeders’ associations, un: 
ers everywhere. 


large!" under individual contra 2 
Holstein Herd Book—Volume 34 of of dollars 


system 
The splendid results of the so-« illed the Holstein Herd Book has been pub. 
milk ~war in New York state have lished carrying entries of pure-bred 
echoed to the advantage of dairy animals up to January 15, 1916. The 
farmers at other large points in the volume of the book is greatly aug- 
east. Cleveland dealers make indi- mented by its index. Volume 35 is now 
vidual contracts with the producers, in preparation. The price of the book 
one large distributing concern offering is $2, and may be obtained by writing 
20 cents per gallon for January, 19 to the secretary, F. L. Houghton, 
. ro _ . 
cents for February and 19 cents for Brattleboro, Vt. 
March. For milk testing between 3.2 APTS 
« . ve 
and 3.5% butter fat, 3 cents per gal- . ~mpens ee P e 
p . . ee . 0.1% « - A person took a lease of a farm for 
jon is allowed for each 1 sbove two years, with the privilege of pur- 
and below this figure. At Baltimore the chasing at the expiration of the term. 
average price to dairy farmers is 20 If he does not purchase, can he remove 


< cay ies crops which are not ready for harvest, 
cents per gallon for the coming three 2: the end of the term?—[W. T., New 


winter months. At Philadelphia the Jersey. 
price varies and there is no uniform He cannot. 
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cone 





















HURRY_YOUR PIGS TO MARKET 


_ Save time, feed and labor; secure top prices. You can accomplish all this by feed- 
ing properly. The ration must contain phosphate of lime and animal protein. Without 
these it is impossible for your’ pigs to quickly build big frames and lay on flesh. Grain 


sone Gost 2° REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


to balance the ration. This will insure most rapid ge and economical gains, 
and so increase your profits. Ask your dealer for Robert A. Reichard’s Di er 
Tapkage. If necessary, write me for FREE samples and literature. 
lalso manufacture poultry necessities of the 
highest grade:—beet scrap, blood meal, bone, 
charcoal, and crushed oyster shell, Get prices, 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 
17 W. Lawrence St. Allentown, Pa. 
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The Movement for Lower Freights 


Favorable action forecasted by state railroad commisstons---Farm- 
ers everywhere interested---What to do and how to do tt 


Intense interest has been aroused 
throughout New York state, as well 
as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia im the possibility of securing 
Jower freight rates on milk. The exact 
situation. was fully set out in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist last week; Decem- 
ber 23 issue. The interstate commerce 
eommission, after thorough inquiry, 
hag fixed a new schedule of freight 
yates on interstate shipments of milk 
throughout New England. For dis- 
tances of one miie up to 280 miles 
the ‘new rates are much less than 
freight rates, which have long pre- 
vailed in our middle states. 

In New York and our other states 
the freight rate for milk on most of 
the railroads follows quite closely the 
rates adopted by the New York Cen- 
tral lines. Where the milk is hauled 
distances from one mile to 40 miles, 
the Central’s rate is 23 cents per can 
ef 40 quarts, or 10 gallons. But the 
mew rate established for interstate 
milk by the interstate commerce 
commission is only about half as 
much, being 11.4 cents per 10-gallon 
can hauled one to 20 miles, which in- 
ereases to 13.9 cents when hauled 21 
to 40 miles. For distances 41 to 100 
miles farmers ard shippers have to 
pay 26 cents a can on the New York 
Central, while the new I C C rates 
drop this charge down to 16.1 to 19.7 
eents as to distance. There is a heavy 
differential between existing rates 
within New York state and the new 
I C C rates for all distances up to 
nearly 300 miles. 

Substantial Savings in Sight 

There is every reason why farmers 
of the middle states should insist up- 
on the same lower rates for milk 
hauled under like conditions that have 
been established for New England by 
order of the ICC. The saving to be 
effected runs all the way from 2 cents 
a can to nearly 12 cents. 

No matter*what market you ship 
your milk to, or whether it goes to the 
city, to a creamery or a cheese fac- 
tory, you should see to it that you pay 
no higher freight rate than those fig- 
ures for like distances by the I C C. 
Consult the table of figures giving full 
details printed on the front page of 
this periodical December 23. Find out 
just what rate now has to be paid on 
your milk; then by comparing it with 
the new I CC rates you can see just 
what the saving should be. American 
Agriculturist wants to put this saving 
in your pocket as a producer, believing 
that it belongs to you instead of the 
transportation company. 

The Farmers’ Part 


This is exactly the point of view of 
farmers generally. You or any other 
producer or shipper who wishes us to 
work for you to secure lower rates for 
you, without any charge to you what- 
ever for’ our services in your behalf, 
just drop a post card or letter to 


American Agriculturist, New York, in 
the next mail: 

“I agree with you that freight rates on milk in 
this section should be reduced to the more reasonable 
rates applie@ under like conditions in New England 
by order of the interstate commerce commission. I 
—— authorize American Agrioulturist, without 
any expense to myself, to represem me in your 
formal appeal to the interstate commerce commission, 
and to the public utility commission of this state 
in behalf of said lower rates on milk.’ 

(Sign your full name, address, and number of cows.) 

The officers and members of dairy 
organization thus far seen or heard 
from, and other farmers, are taking 
a deep interest in the matter which 
was made so clear in our last is- 
sue. Granges, farmers’ clubs, local 
branches of the dairymen’s league and 
other organizations are urged to pass 
resolutions in behalf of lower freight 
rates on milk, sending the same direct 
to the national and state commissions, 
or direct to American Agriculturist to 
be by it presented to the proper au- 
thorities. 

That our state railroad or public 
service commissions are disposed to 
give due and prompt consideration to 
the attempts of farmers and milk 
shippers appears from the following 
replies already received to our infor- 
mal requests that those official bodies 
take up the matter: 


ae public service commission of the state of Mary- 
Commissioners, Albert G. Towers, E. Clay 
le, Philip D. Laird, W. Cabell Bruce, Osborne 
I. Yellott, Benjamin T. Fendall, Munsey building, 
Baltimore, December 20, 1916. 


From Maryland 
Charles W. Burkett, Editor American 

Agriculturist, Naw York. 

Dear sir: I am directed to acknowl- 
edge reeeipt of your favor of Decem- 
ber 19, which was duly presented to 
the commission at its formal meeting 
this morning. ; 

A large amount of the milk handled 
in this city and practically all of the 
milk handled in Cumberland, Hagers- 
town and Washington, D C, is inter- 
state. The commission hesitates to 
change intrastate rates when the same 
would be at variance with existing in- 
terstate rates, especially in view of of 
the fact that there is a probability in 
the near future of the interstate com- 
merce commission publishing new 
rates for interstate shipments of milk 
destined to points within the state of 
Maryland. When the interstate com- 
merce commission publishes its new 
interstate rates, the carriers undoubt- 
edly will file intrastate rates in con- 
formity to, and harmonious with, the 
rates ordered by the interstate com- 
merce commission. The commission 
thinks that this is the best and short- 
est road to the accomplishment of the 
desired end as suggested in your let- 
ter. Yours very truly, B. T. Fendall, 
secretary. 





Dissolve Attachment 
A tenant brought suit against his 
landlord and attached his property. The 
suit has been pending for a long time 
and the landlord desires to sell, What 
can he do?—[R. M., New York. 
He can give a bond to dissolve the 
attachment, then he can sell. 





























This Modern Farm Home Was Remodeled from Small House 


In Cumberland county, N J, David Nichols now has the attractive 


farm home pictured above. 


Forme rly a small house occupied the site, 


but the building was remodeled and fitted with many of the modern 


improvements. 
in the foreground look happy, 


Lightning rods protect the house. The young folks 
and well they might be 


with such a 


broad veranda and wide lawn to play upon. 
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cent record for the De Laval. 
contests. 
record possible. 


the cream classes. 


invariably 


formance. 
dairyman or farmer. 


It is an accepted fact. 


ask is, 











INDISPUTABLE PROOF OF 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
SUPERIORITY 


INCE 1892 the National Buttermakers’ Association has held _butter- 
scoring contests each year in connection with its Annual Conven- 
tion; and at every such Convention, butter made from cream sep- 
arated by a De Laval Separator -has scored highest. 
Twenty-three wins out of twenty-three 
No room for chance there. 


But that is not an unusual record for the De Laval. 
National Dairy Show at Springfield, Mass., in October, 1916, butter 
made from De Laval-produced cream scored highest in both the 
creamery and dairy classes, while De Laval cream scored highest in 


The juries at the great national and international expositions have 
acknowledged the superiority of the De Laval. 
awarded the Grand Prize to the De Laval at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, as also at Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Paris, Brussels, and all 
the great world expositions for 25 years. 


As a matter of fact, it is very easy to prove De Laval superiority. 
All that is needed is a careful comparison with any other machine, 
either as to design and construction, or, more important still, as to per- 
But such proof is no longer necessary to a well-informed 
He has seen proof of De Laval superiority piled 


up and multiplied so many times that it is no longer open to question 
by anyone. 


If you are without a cream separator or 
need a new one, the only question you need to 
“Which is the proper size De Laval 
for me to buy?” 


See your De Laval agent immediately, 
or, if you don’t 
nearest De Laval main office as below 
for any desired particulars. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 


This is a 100 per 


Only unusual merit made such a 


At the great 


They 


know him, address the 


Chicago 
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Raise Your > # on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 lbs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. e 

i ‘How to Raise Calves 
Write for for Pamphlet -iow te and Success- 
fully with ith Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, Ill. 


+ 
Get my big book and sample of Brown _ Fence 


Compare our prices and quality with others. We 
mre ve Big Mon ner. 13¢ pe 
RECT FROM FACTORY-FREIG T PREPAID 
one use heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Wire. §50 styles—Hog, Sheep, Poultry, Horse 
Cattle, Rabbit Fence—Gates, Lawn Fence, Steel 
3 ay ire. 4 sap oto teat—trees 
ame 8a ca an sample to t 
HE GROWN FENCE e 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























































OS AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


SentonTrial. Fully Guaran- 

teed. Easy running, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Bowl 
marvel. Whether dairy 


islarge or small obtain handsome catalog. Address, 


5052 
SEPARATOR CO.nasticiage.n.x. 














—v Is He Lame? 


Can he be cured? Our FREE Book wili tell you 99 times out 
of a hundred and we are here to help you if you are nor sure, 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


fs sold with a Signed Contract-Bond to return money if reme 
edy fails on SPAVIN, —Rivgbone—Thoropin or ANY Shoulder, 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. You should _ 
both book and remedy on hand for an emerg ae. 
cheap horse insurance. Send for your copy «f BOOK, havin 
and sample of Guarantee-Bond today, All EE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commerce Ave. Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists every where sell Save-The-Horse withCONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid 








A "Teitoe three walls of Craine patented 


silos insure strength and permanen= 
cy. They make silos frost proof, 
water tight and air tight, because 
of a superior methed of construction. 
No iron hoops to tighten or get loose, 
Craine silos provide insurance against wind 
or weather—because of three distinet 
bar og ee a scientific, specific 
service. re you buy investigate this 


SCOTLYMBER - 


product. Geta copy of our catalog and our 

absolute guarantee. Learn why Craine silos 

are a success for over 15 years. Get early 

winter discount and agency proposition, 
Send postal now 

: Scott Lumber Co. 

=— Box 125, Norwich, N.Y. 

- Established 1853 
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I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Give it life and vigor. Can 


Put flesh on its bones. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


add 50% to looks and value. 
or no pay 

Send postal for free offer. 
P. A. FAUST, ° BRYN MAWR, PA 


Pioneer Baled Shavings 


Best for Bedding. _ Send for free circular and lowest 
prices in car lots, delivered at your station. 

OSCAR SMITH & SON 
40 State Street Albany, New York 
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Plow-Handle Talks 


imma UT 
. cott on eggs. All right, city folks, if 
A Policy of Blunders you want to boycott eggs, we will 
T am in a deep query to understand dispose of our hens. 
the ae eee = a plan = Helping the Calves 
overnment which has he power to : , 
— out items for the support of Although feeds are high we must 
= state institu- ™°t fail to give sufficient nourishment 
tions. which in to young heifers when bagging up for 
their effect will the first time. We are now having an 
force a complete ©*Perience with a few that were left 
change of pol- i the pasture too long this fall and 
icy on the part freshened with light udders. Of course 
of these insti- they are giving a small flow of milk 
tutions These and will not come to their own for 
questions of pol. another year. The loss is far beyond 
icy are not the feed saved Those that are to 
passed upon by freshen from now on during the win- 
boards or com- -ter will have a chance. 
missions of ex- I do not mean that abnormal udders 
perts who have Should be developed on young heifers. 
studied their We do not want low hanging pendant 
work. In fact, Udders, but rather those that cling 
i. E. COOK these men have Close to the body even if they are a 
never visited them and yet they un- Dit. undersized the first year. The 
dertake to say that variou8 items must Present expense of growing and de- 
be cut out. This is not a study, but Veloping a young cow is large an@ she 
simply a superficial method of reduc- Should be handled to stay with us for 
jag appropriations that may be later 10 years if worthy of a place in the 
reinstated if the representative of the dairy. 
institution has sufficient political pull. I was recently relating to a promi- 
What will happen to a government ment dairyman*tour method of stand- 
when some real test comes that lacks ardizing milk by milking out more or 
a permanent policy atid is liable at less for milk which is very low in fat, 
any time to find its course changed and feeding it to calves. He said, at 
and orippled by the passing opinion of once, this seems practical for every 
men who are not experts in education, dairyman. He can raise as good calves 
penology or charities? I am not op- on this light fat milk as on full fat 
posing economy, we need it every- milk and get an increased price for 
where. On the other hand we do not the milk he delivers to the station or 


legislative creation to 
satisfy the constituency of some strong 
member and then later find unorgan- 
ized trimming and pruning, which is 
wasting at the bung and saving at the 


want spasmodic 


spigot. We are developing an unregu. 
lated, unstudied plan of government 
supported institutions and regulative 


again 


comes? 


What will happen 
real trouble 


departments. 
I repeat when 
Perhaps we are working out our des- 
tiny and that a kind Providence will 
protect us during these formative 
years. 

Farm 


Labor on the 


Never before was there such a crit- 


ical situation in the farm labor supply 
among those whom I know. The spe- 


cially favored industries are not fixing 
a@ wage scale of their own. They pay 
whatever is necessary to get the men. 
From $2.75 to $3 a day for the lowest 


paid labor is beyond the farmers’ 
ability to meet with present prices. 
The rural sections are being cleared 
of available young men. I have us- 
ually been optimistic about the labor 
supply. We are, however, up against 
a vretty serious situation now. The 
or permanent solution that I can 
seo is the employment of men with 
families, and let the itinerant single 
man go to the cities. Married men 
must necessarily be steady and stay on 
their job, and, furthermore, the rural 
sections are hungry for the growing 
boys and girls that once filled their 
echools and with a good, wholesome 


open country training gave to the city 
ts best men and women. Why not a 
campaign for steady farm workers 


with their families to live among us? 


Their children will populate our 
schools and churches and -restore to 
the country what has been a source of 
keen regret, its : ful percentage of 
population. 
Boycott of Pggs 

We seem to have reached the crest 
of the high-priced wave and a general 
reduction of values is taking place. 
This is probably good for all con- 
cerned. No doubt people are eating 
and wearing less. It was interesting 
to note a suggestion printed on tho 
bill of fare of yrrominent hotel in 
(Albany, that patrons should boycott 
eggs. This hot would not use stor- 
age eggs for table use anyway and 
fresh eggs are very high and scarce. 


An exceedingly fine plan for self-pres- 
ervation. 

A news dispatch says, that the farm. 
propose to boycott the wares of a 
city an offset for the boy- 


ers 
eertain 


as 


[H. E. Cook. 


creamery.— 





Farm Organizations Meet 
COMMITTEE OF SIX TO BEPRESENT FARM- 
ERS IN THE LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 

At Albany last week representatives 
from every agricultural organization 
in New York met at the suggestion of 
Commissioner Wilson to talk over 
their problems and to see what may 
be done to make the state department 
of agriculture more efficient, the agri- 
cultural laws more helpful, and new 
legislation for promotion of New York 
agriculture. A year ago a similar con- 
ference was held and ifs work resulted 
in securing practically every request 
made of state legislative officials. This 
year, nearly twice as many people as 
a year ago were in session. After re- 
ceiving all suggestions at the general 
conference, the following proposals 
were made: 

That the apple packing law remain 
as it is without change; that the de- 
partment of agriculture continue its 


campaign of education regarding ae 
Oo 


laws it administers; that packing 

peaches and grading of same be sub- 
mitted to fruit growers’ associations 
with the idea of developing helpful leg- 
islation; that an appropriation be made 
to the state college of agriculture te 
study root rot of beans in the interest 


promoting bean growing in the bean 
sections; that the tent caterpillar be de- 
clared a nuisance, be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the department of agri- 


oO 


culture and that some plan be proposed 
to combat the pest; that a law be en- 
acted to protect farmers against the 
ravages of deer; that farmers be given 
the right to use ferrets or other means 
to rid farms of rabbits when said be- 
come destructive; that it be made a mis- 
demeanor to hunt on another man’s 
farm without the consent of the owner, 


whether that farm be posted or not; that 
efforts be made to secure a national 
apple packing law: that the bond of 
milk dealers be at least 1% times what 
the indebtedness is for a month; thatall 
milk testers be licensed, whether test- 
ing for milk for sale or cow associa- 
tion or advanced registry: that physical 
examination of dairy cattle be provided; 
that veterinary control be under a dis- 
trict plan, and that the general use of 
tuberculin be under such rules as may 
ye prescribed Sy the commissioner of 
agriculture; that clean herds free from 
contagious diseases be put on an ac- 
eredited list: that tuberculin remain the 
official test of the state: that legislation 


be secured promoting sheep industry, 
that sufficient funds for carrying out 
the work of the department of agricul- 
ture be provided and that the confer- 
nes »-operate with the Wicks commit- 
te in planning agricultural develop- 
ment 


Commissioner Wilson was a given a 
vote of thanks for the splendid work he 
has been doing and for his able lead- 
ership in New York agricultural af- 
fairs. To complete the work of the 


conference, a committee of six was 
appointed which shall act in a feder- 
ated sense for all of the agricultural 
organizations of the state. This com- 
mittee consists of L. L. Morrell, a 
leading fruit grower of Kinkerhook, 
N Y, Fred W. Sessions’of Utica, pres- 
ident of the state agricultural society, 
Charles W. Burkett, editor American 
Agriculturist, R. G. Phillips of Roches- 


ter, secretary of the apple shippers’ 
association, W. N. Giles of Skanea- 


secretary of the Nw York 
Col George W. Sisson, 
Jr, of the northern New York im- 
provement association, and V. A. 
Moore, a leading health authority of 
Ithaca, N Y. 

This committee will meet from time 
to time and have prepared under its 
direction bills looking toward mneces- 
sary legislation, advise with the leg- 
islature and governor regarding agri- 
cultural matters and be, in a way, a 
clearing house between the farmers of 
the state and the official administra- 
tive forces. 


leles, N Y, 
state grange, 





Legislative Changes 

The Wicks committee recommends 
legislation to legalize combinations of 
farmers and producers, now forbidden 
by the New York state antitrust law, 
and the creation of a new department 
of foods with extension of duties in- 
cluding that of publishing price quo- 
tations. The gommittee does not in- 
dorse any of the cadical suggestions 
which have been brought forth by 
state officials who have advocated that 
the state should buy and store food. 
fix maximum prices and build and 
operate cold storage plants. The com- 
mittee desires to encourage beneficial 
trade, storage and cold storage so that 
the proper handling of the food supply 
will not be drivén to mbdre friendly 
states. 

It suggests that a new department 
of foods have a single commissioner 
who shall work in conjunction with an 
advisory council under the control of 
the policy of the department and sub- 
ject to the state legislature. The pur- 
pose of this is to make a proper gov- 
erning body for such a department 
which shall properly carry out the de- 
tails of administration. Such a de- 
partment would publish reliable sta- 
tistics on the quantity and price of 
food products which are produced, 
stared and sold in the state. It would 
also provide a bureau for distribution 
in New York city. The council would 
have power to permit the combination 
of producers and distributers to take 
place under state restriction, with 
heavy penalties for abuse of the priv- 
ileges. 

These recommendations are made 
by the committee to do away with 
many evils which they have brought 
to light during its investigation. 
Among these are practices of the Re- 
tail feed dealers’ association of New 
York, in oppressing the dairymen by 
restricting his opportunity of buying 
grain on the owen market. The com- 
mittee further urges regulation of 
storage and cold storage warehouses, 
grein elevators, etc; the restriction of 
artificial dyes in coloring ice cream 
and food products; the protection of 
sheep by imposing an effective check 
on stray~dogs; proper age at which 
veal calves can be sold for food; per- 
mission to sell skim milk in New York 
city; the licensing of ocmmission men 
with penalty for licensee trading at 
the same time on his own account and 
supervision of country milk stations 
to imsure fair and accurate butter fat 
contests. 





Grange History Indorsed 


Whereas, the golden jubilee year of 
our history has been permanently 
marked by the publication of a Semi- 
Centennial History of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, by Thomas Clark Atkeson, 
master of West /Virginia state grange, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that we congratulate our 
Brother Thomas Clark Atkeson upon 
the completion of so able, complete 
and authentic a record of the origin, 
growth and accdOmplishments of our 
order. We rejoice that his life and 
health, have been spared to bring to a 
successful conclusion this important 
work. 

Resolved, that the national grange 
in 50th annual session, hereby indorse 
and recommend to all patrons the 
grange book, Semimonthly History of 
Patrons of Husbandry, by Thomas 
Clark Atkeson. 
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Folding Sawing Mach, Co., 161 W. Horciaos St. Chicago, IR. 
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STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, = 
stead of having to do 
i) work over the sides ofa 
wheeled wagon. Nodry = 
Lie ay _— and easier 


=F, postal for free catalog 
#3 = Wheels and Farm 


Bex 60, Havana, Ill, 
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and Timothy nat Timoth; ~ + wd standard grassey 
for or pasture. Contsins 18 1 
right tosow. T ughly cleaned and sold 
i sabject to qouramnes test. Pi for this 
seed if ou want our greates ve Pure 
Clover, Sw Clover, Timothy aa all ka cot Grass 
Seeds. Write today for free samples and 100-p. catalog. 
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Don’t buy Field Seeds of any at Ay ty 
samples and prices. We 5 Fm mo Guaranteed quality, 
tested Clover,Timothy, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; 
sold subject to your approval and government test. Write 
today for samples,special prices and big fit-Sharing Seed Guide. 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 128 Chicago, !incis 


WELL ?avs® WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
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WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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iCE PLOWS 


Cuts two rows. Bquals 20 
en with saws. Write to- 
J for catolog and prices. 


WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N.Y, 


PURE FARM SEEDS 


CLOVER, Timot Alsike, Alfalfa, Oats and all kinds 
sumer fr a "Seep S direct or from nee to 4 
Pe Lo. Weed seeds. Ask for samples 

A.C. HOYT &CO., Box A, Fostoria, Ohio 
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Garden Poultry Show Opens 
The 28th annual Madison Square 
Garden poultry show is open in New 
York city, December 29 to January 3, 
with many attractive, educational and 
display features. “In addition to the 


ornamental, display and _ exhibition, 
pens of poultry, each containing five 
to 10 birds, there are 2500 chickens, 


1000 bantams, 2000 pigeons and 500 
geese and ducks, the aggregate value 
of which is roughly placed at $250,000. 
A great display of incubators, brood- 
ers filled with chicks and poultry and 
Pigeon loft appliances surround the 
great amphitheater of pure-bred fowls. 

Each hour during the day illus- 
trated talks are given on poultry sub- 
jects covering every phase of practi- 
cal and fancy poultry production and 
marketing. Experts from agricultural 
colleges and practical poultrymen 
from the farms are giving their expe- 
riences to the thousands of visitors. 
One feature of the educational de- 
partment is a judging contest between 
team of six each from the New York, 


New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island agricultural col- 
leges. The students judge the poultry 


donated for this purpose, basing their 
scores upon points of merit. 

Harry M. Lamon, chief husband- 
man of the federal bureau of animal 
industry, is in charge of the govern- 
ment poultry exhibit from the experi- 
mental farm at Beltsville, Md. Mov- 
ing pictures depict the work and 
methods on the farm, supplementing 
displays of model coops, appliances 
and live herds. Among the poultry 
yard equipment are new devices in 
smali, cold storage egg preservation 
houses adapted to the use of large 
poultry farms or of community groups 
of small poultry raisers. By their use 
in times when eggs are abundant, sur- 
plus stock may be preserved at the 
home farms until the market im- 
proves. A large display of fancy poul- 
try, Persian lambs and waterfowls adds 
to the interest of visitors. 





Feed Costs Excessive 
M. G. FEINT, NEW YORK 


Below is a table of prices on the 
feeds which enter largely into the 
manufacture of the present 60 to 70 
cents-a-dozen egg. The table com- 
pares the present prices on grains with 
the price paid one year ago and three 
years ago. It is based on the Syra- 
cuse (N Y) market, which is a fairly 
typical upper New York state market 
for these products. 

COST PER BUSHEL OF POULTRY GRAINS 


1912 1915 1916 
0 ene $0.91 $1.20 $2.08 
COPR cocccccccess 0.53 0.69 1.05 
wind nih rie eae 0.58 0.69 1.08 
Pn Galaghwan chun 0.34 0.47 0.61 
Sosbetion hen ae 1.10 1.80 3.05 


By a study of these figures it will be 
seen that there has been a general in- 
crease of 124% in the present price of 
these feeds over that of four years 
ago. I think all will admit that for 
the past four or five years fresh eggs 
at this season have sold for at least_50 
cents a dozen. In our own'lecal mar- 
ket they have been as high as 60 cents 
for several seasons past. 

But on an estimate of 50 cents a 
dozen for fresh eggs at this season 
for the past four years the present 
price of feeds would warrant an in- 
crease of 124% “on the price of eggs, 
which should return about $1.12 a 
dozen to the producer of fresh eggs 
at present. Has anyone heard of 
eggs bringing any such price? If not, 
how does the poultry keeper stand? 
And when the boycott promoters wage 
War on present prices of eggs will not 
the poultryman be forced to retrieve. 
or defend himself as best he can? 

The result is going to be disastrous 
to the consumer, as well as the pro- 
ducer, unless more definite discrimi- 
nation is made between a boycott in 
storage eggs and a boycott on all eggs. 
ie effect of the high-priced feeds is 


already to be seen in the very unusual 
number of hens and even fine young 


pullets that are daily rushing in to 
the markets, and that will pour into 
the holiday markets still faster. The 


owners of these hens have not even 
taken the trouble to fatten them; they 
couldn't afford to do so when the price 
of feed was compared to the price of 
live poultry, or dressed poultry either. 





Trouble from Feather Eating 


flock of White Rock chick- 
ens, several of which have contracted 
the habit of eating feathers. They pluck 
the feathers from each other, and in so 
doing, frequently break the skin. The 
wounded bird becomes a prey to the 
rest of the flock, which keeps picking 
at the spot where the skin is broken 
until it finally kills the chicken. I 
have lost several fowls in this way. As 
an old subscriber to your valued paper, 
I would be glad to have your advice on 
just what is the cause of this trouble. 
The chickens have a little more than 3 
square feet of floor space per bird and 
a large run besides. I feed them buck- 
wheat and cracked corn in a deep litter 
of straw. They also have plenty of 
milk and green feed and have dry mash 
before them all the time. [Holcombe 
Brayan, Hunterdon County, N 

The chief cause for the start of the 
feather eating habit is lack of ex- 
ercise, green food and protein. The 
first two causes seem to be well pro- 
vided against, while it is possible that 
the addition of 10% beef scrap to the 
dry mash would be advisable. If milk 
is fed regularly, however, this amount 
may be cut down to 5%. It would be 
a good plan to hang a cabbage, cow 
beet or head of lettuce or some simi- 
lar green food from the ceiling so 
a foot 


I have a 





that it will dangle a foot to 
and a half from the floor. Picking at 
this should occupy the attention of 


the flock and prevent the spread of 
the feather eating habit. Locate the 
culprits, remove them to a different 
pen and leave them for a few days 
until they forget the habit. A dark 
nest for the culprits is sometimes 
recommended. Loose feathers, broken 
Shells, etc, about the poultry house 
should be disposed of. The victims 
should also be removed from the rest 
of the flock until healed, that tempta- 
tion may be taken away from the 
rest of the flock. 





Treatment for Simple Cold 


Kindly give me some information re- 
garding my chickens. Some of them 
seem to have a cold. One sneezes. I 
have given one of them lard and cayepne 
pepper with corn meal. She is no better, 
(Peter Milici, Hunterdon County, N J. 

With simple colds it is usually an 
easy matter to doctor fowls. Warm 
housing and protection from cold and 
wet is a proper treatment. One grain 
of quinine may be given to each adult 
fowl suffering from simple cold. Where 
there are signs of stuffiness, the eyes 
and the nostrils may be washed out 
once or twice daily with a 2% car- 


bolic acid solution, or 3% boric 
acid solution. Witch-hazel has 
also been found effective. Immediate 


steps should be taken to bring fowls 
back to good health. Simple colds lead 
to more troublesome ones and make 
an opening for roup to creep into the 
flock. The early symptoms of all three 
of these troubles are approximately 
the same. Birds badly affected with 
cold should be isolated from the rest 
of the fowls and regularly examined. 


Winter Poultry Pointers—Colds, 
roup and similar repository diseases 
largely result from drafts in the poul- 
try house. It will pay the poultry 
keeper, therefore, to make draft-proof 
any cracks in the back, sides and roof 
of the houses. The fowls should not 
be crowded in the house and from 2 to 
5 square feet of floor space is needed 
per bird. The exact ration depends 
upon the breed and the extent of the 
yarding. As a rule, it will be found ad- 
visibleto allow 4 square feet and floor 
space for the lighter breeds such as 
the Leghorn. About 5 or 6 inches of 
straw litter should be placed on the 
floor. Grain which is fed in this will 
make the birds exercise continually, 





Clean nesting: material is needed in the 
nest boxes. There should. be one nest 
box for every four birds.—[George W. 
Hervey, Missouri Station. 


Cleaning House—Even after putting 
the fowls into winter quarters the 
poultry house and fixtures need a thor- 
ough cleaning from time to time. 
Cleaning rids the premises of lice and 
mites and makes the work of fighting 
these pests much less during the com- 
ing months. The house should be given 
a good coating of whitewash, which is 
not only a good disinfectant, but 
makes the house lighter during the 
short days of winter. 


Our Legal Adviser 


A person sowed several acres of oats, 
put none of them grew. Has e a 
course of action for damages against 
the person who sold him the oats?— 
{H. M., New York, 

He has not. Presumably the seller 
did not guarantee the oats would 
grow, and there was no implied war- 
ranty in law. The fault may not 
have been entirely with the seed, and 
weather conditions may have been 
unfavorable. 


Getting Right to Cross 


A person purchased a piece of land, 
and to reach the same is obliged to cross 
land of an adjoining owner. Can he 
compel such owner to sell him the right 
to cross the land?—[D. E. B., Ohio. 


He cannot be compelled to sell. 





Foreclosure Sale 

A person holds a second mor.gage on 
a farm in Maryland. If the holder of 
the second mortgage should bid in the 
property at a foreclosure sali: of the 
first. would the second be still in force? 
(Cc. F. T., New York. 

It will not. His title as mortgagee 
will become merged in the greater 
title and he will own the property free 
from the mortgage. Any sum paid 
above the mortgage and expenses will 
go to the owner of the equity. 


Closed School 

A school board closed a school and 
notified the parents of the pupils to 
send their children to other’ schools 
designated by the board. Can the board 
do so?—[L. H. C., Pennsylvania. 

It can. It would seem the board 
would in its discretion send the pupils 
to such schools as would inconvenience 
them as little as possible. 

Can Eject Dog 

If a dog chases a fox from property 
of its owner on to land of an adjoining 
owner who does not allow hunting, can 
the adjoining owner kill the dog?—T[J. 
A. H., Ohio. 

He has no right to do so, though 
he can take such means as is reason- 
ably necessary to eject the dog. 





Mare Not with Foal 

A person purchased a mare and took 
a bill of sale of same, the bill reading 
“with foal.” She was noi with foal. He 
was given credit for the whole amount. 
Must he pay as agreed?—[I. T., New 
York. 

If the mare is not as agreed then 
the purchaser should offer to return 
her. If the seller refuses to take her 
the purchaser can defend any _ suit 
brought for the purchase money and, 
presumably, will have a good defense 
for a part of the sum. 


Tax Under Protest 

What can a person do if he is taxed 
for property which was once a part of 
his farm, but which the seller reserved? 
({L. F., Pennsylvania. 

If obliged to pay the tax to prevent 
a sale of his property, he should pay 
it under protest, then bring suit for 
the amount paid. 


Matter of Agreement 

The owner of a farm rents it for a 
eash rental. Who is entitled to_the 
increase of stock?—IW. H. D., New 
York. 

It is a matter of agreement and not 
of law. The lease should provide for 
same. If no prevision be made, pre- 
sumably the court would give it to 
the tenant. 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg pro- 
duction of his hens. A scientific tonic 
has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called “More Eggs.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
“More Eggs” and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. A dollar’s 
worth of ““More Eggs” will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 4309 
Reefer building, Kansas City, Mo, who 
will send you a season’s supply of 
“More Eggs” Tonic for $1 (prepaid). 
So confident is Mr Reefer of the re- 
sults that a million dollar bank guar- 
antees if you are not absolutely satis- 
fied your dollar will be returned on 
request and the “More Eggs’ costs 
you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
ask Mr Reefer for his free poultry 
book that tells the experience of a 
man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry.—[Adwvertisement. 
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* = gives years of 
satisfactory service. Approved by underwriters and 
fire officials and replacing inflammable wooden 
shingles in city and country. Natural permanent 
red or green colors. Sample of material and full 
description free! 
Our Price only $4.65 per Square 
We save you 50c or over per square. One square 
contains shingles to cover 100 sq. ft. of roof, 
Size 8 in. x 12%. in. eac 
FREE BUILDING MATERIAL CATALOG 
shows you how to save 30% to 50% when build- 
ing or repairing. Don’t you want a copy? 
WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CC,, 
61 Thompson St. Fitchburg, Mass. 
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GRINDING 
MILLS 
One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kailir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shuck- 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or A. 
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NEW YORK 


News from State Capitol 
At the ninth annual convention of 
the Eastern New York beekeepers’ as- 
sociation at Albany on December 20 
interesting talks were made by bee 
experts. A question box was one of 
the interesting features of the conven- 
tion. Receipts and expenditures of the 
New York state fair at Syracuse this 
year about balance, according to re- 
port of Treas Michatl E. Monehan. 
As a result no money will go into the 
state treasury. Consumers of meat in 
New York state will save $3,000,000 
annually, it is estimated, by conviction 
of Chicago packers for selling wrapped 
meats in the state without marking 

the weight on the paper wrappers. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR JANUARY 


Arkwright, Chautauqua county, Jan 2 
Helena, Lawrence count7, Jan 2 
Palatine grange, Montgomery county, Jan 2 
Curriers’ grange, Wyoming county, Jan 2-4 
Chittenango, Madison county, Jan 2 
Forestville, Chautauqua county, Jan 3 
St Regis Falls, Franklin county, Jan 3 
Canajoharie, Montgomery county, Jan 3 
Manlius, Onondaga county, Jan 3 
Cottage, Cattaraugus county, Jan 4 
Nelson, Madison county, Jan 4 
Nicholville, St Lawrence county, Jan 4 
R Grove, Montgomery county, Jan 4 
Conewango, Cattaraugus county, Jan 5 
Brieville, Madison county, Jan 5 
Brushton, Wauklin county, Jan 5 
Johnstown, Fulton county, Jan 5-8 
Hamilton, Madison county, Jan 6 
Winthrop, St Lawrence county, Jan 6 
Alexander, Genesee county, Jan 5 
Batavia, Genesee county, Jan 6 
Billington, Chautauqua county, Jan 6 


Western New York Progress 
ALVAH Ti, PULVER 






The Wayne county (N Y) board 
of supervisors appropriated  1S00 
toward a farm bureau for 1917, pro- 
viding 525 farmers join the associa- 


tion and pay $1 membership per year. 
The state allows $0600 and the federal 


department of agriculture $600, to 
assist in paying the salary of the 
farm bureau manager. A meeting of 
farmers interested will be held at 


Lyons early in January to form the 
association, elect officers and select 
the location of the office. 

At the annual meeting of the Wayne 
county fruit growers’ association held 
recently in Williamson, the following 
were elected: President, Frederick 
W. Cornwall of Pultneyville; vice- 
president, Hiram McOmber of Rose; 
secretary, Lucien J. Sweezey of Mar- 
ion, and treasurer, W. M. Lawrence 
of Walworth. The association has 
waged an aggressive campaign this 
season in the interests of fruit grow- 
ers and to this society much of the 
credit is due for the establishment of 
a farm bureau. At the recent annual 
.meeting of the Orleans county fruit 
growers’ association at Albion, the 
following were elected: President, G. 
Ray Fuller of Waterport; vice-presi- 
dent, Frances Hanlon of Medina, and 


secretary-treasurer, Chester Lyman 
of Eagle Harbor. 
The Orleans county association 


recommends that the state conserva- 
tion commission permit hunters in 
Orleans county to use ferrets in 
hunting rabbits at all seasons of the 
year to decrease the rabbit pest in 
fruit orchards. The association is be- 
hind a movement to organize a farm 
bureau in Orleans county. A com- 
mittee will suggest revision of the 
constitution of the association. Prof 
C. R. Crosby of Cornell, in speaking 
on the control of various diseases and 
insect pests to fruit trees by liquid 
spraying and sulphur dusting meth- 
ods, said that dusting with sulphur is 
done only in a few orchards and in a 
small way. He prophesied much 
better results with the dusting 
method when perfected. 





‘Four Generations on Farm 
MELVIN RYDER 

Nineteen years after the signing of 
the declaration of independence, one 
of the members of the continental 
army who had lived in Connecticut, 
moved to Chemung county, N Y, and 
settled upen a tract of land compris- 
ing 350 acres. The man was Burr 
Parsons, and now after four genera- 
tiens al! of this land is still highly 
productive and still remains in pos- 


session of the same family. B. J. 
Parsons, one of the descendants of 
Burr Parsons, whose home is near 


Millport, N Y, has_ specialized in 
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growing hay. He sells about 75 tons 
each year of alfalfa, clover and tim- 
othy. Little stock is fed, but Mr 
*arsons plans to start raising pigs, 
using alfalfa for pasture purposes. 

Upon the Parsons farm are found 
three old lime kilns which have not 
been used during the last half-cen- 
tury. However, Mr Parsons has been 
using lime and fertilizer for the past 
10 years to correct the acidity of his 
soil and to maintain its fertility. An 
application of 300 pounds of fertilizer 
is used to top-dress his meadows, and 
the same amount used in growing 
oats and wheat. A yield of 374 
bushels of wheat an acre was ob- 
tained several years ago. An average 
yield of 50 bushels an acre was ob- 
tained with oats. Last year 22% 
bushels of beans an acre were raised 
and marketed at $2.65 a bushel. 


Farmers’ Week at Cornell 


Farmers’ week at the New York 
state college of agriculture comes a 
few days later this year than last, all 
of the events being held at Ithaca, 
N Y, February 12 to 17. Under the 
direction of the extension service of 
the college, the plans for this year’s 
event promise to round out all activ- 
ities of interest to farmers in a more 
complete way than ever before. Noted 
authorities and practical farmers will 
speak on all phases of the work, and 
preparations are being made to ac- 





commodate 5000 visitors during the 
week. 
Farmers’ week at Cornell is pos- 


sibly the biggest single farm institu- 
tion in New York state, and _ its 
events cater to every phase of farm- 
ing business and country life. Dur- 
ing the week the annual conventions 


of many New York agricultural 
associations will be held, including 
the meeting of the New York state 


vegetable growers’ association, Febru- 
ary 15-15, the New York state drain- 
age association and ‘tthe’ students’ 
association of the agricultural col- 
lege. Three important public speak- 
ing contests will be held at the 
college during the week for the enter- 
tainment of visitors and in com- 
petition for public speaking prizes. 





Feeding Stock—The weather in Franklin Co has 
been fine most of the time Everything is high in 
price; not much doing among farmers now excepting 
care of their stock and taking what milk they have 
to the station or to the butter factory; butter is 
40c p lb, eggs 60e p doz, potatoes $1.60 p bu. 

Stock Good—We are having good winter weather in 
Omtario Co, with not enough snow for sleighing. 
Stock is looking well and there is lots of coarse 
feed. Not much grain fed. All wish the old Ameri- 
can Agriculturist a merry Christmas. 

Creamery Liked—The East Durham cmy has been 
doing a good business and is very satisfactory to 
farmers in Greene Co. A farmers’ institute was held 
at Durham Dec 6. Cows are going into winter in 
very good condition. Butter is 38 to 40c, eggs 50c. 
Cows are searce and high. Grain is very high. 
F armers can’t afford to feed. Some are getting up 
their year’s supply of wood, Hay is very plentiful 
and cheap. ™ 

Blg Hay Crop—We are having snow enough for 
sleighing in Chautauqua Co. There ig no business 
being done in the rural districts, except to do 
chores and cut wood. There is a big crop of hay 
all through this section. There seems to be no 
sale for hay. There are not the auctions that there 
are generally, and no call for live stock of any kind. 
Potatoes sell at 50c p pk. 

Wells Dry—The weather during the early winter 
has been trying to winter grain and_ stock in 
Schuyler Co. More wells are dry the county 
than in years. Should thia drouth continue, there 
will be a most trying condition. gs are in go 
demand and the hens not doing as they should. 
Cows are drying up for want of water and feed, 
Some years ago you could take your wheat to mill, 
get 40 Ibs of flour, 10 of feed. giving the miller 
10 lbs wheat for his work. Today you get 32 Ibs 
flour and no feed for 60 lbs of wheat, giving the 
miller 28 Ibs of wheat for his work. Apples are not 
keeping well. The consumer of potatoes is paying $2 
p bu for what they omen, 40c for butter, 120 for 
perk in the carcass. Hay is $11 to $12 p ton and 
not many are selling. 

Trucks and Roade—Potatoes have been sold clese 
in Rennselaer Co, owing to high price Exgs.are 
high and scarce, few coming into market. Cabbage 
sells for 8c 2 Bead, cmy butter 45c p Ib, a: are 
bringing 90 Sheep and lambs scarce 
and high, xe, cre to 120 p Ib on foot, a sheep 80 
on foot. Onions are all in buyers’ hands. Th 
of poultry has fallen off and prices range from 
te 220 for turkeys. Chickens go as to size and 
color of flesh. Oats mostly went to straw. 
trucks are cutting up the y. as 2. have 


chains om tires. ere is some talk assessing 
them according te travel. Some run daily, delivering 
milk Loads milk and truck semetimes weigh 


five tons and truck alone three tons. Mail com- 
~ * a to bring Christmas presents to young and 
old. 

Water Scarce—In the southern part of Stafford 
grass and wheat have suffered for want of covering. 
The ground throughout Geneseo Co being dry and 
hard, farmers are drawing manure to the fields. 
There is a scarcity of water in wells and farmers are 
resorting to streams for water for their stock, and 
in some cases for domestic use. Some farm sales 
are being made; the Empire farm recently sold for 
nearly $200 p acre. Some hay is being baled at $10, 
$12 p ton at the barn Farm products are bringing 
fairly good prices. Dealers in Batavia are paying 


for butter, creamery, 36c¢ p Ib, pork dressed $12, eggs 
4ic p doz, spring chickens 15c p Ib, ducks lfc, tur- 
keys, alive, 22 to 24c, lambs, alive, 18c, calves, alive, 


1l to 12c, wheat $1.60, potatoes $1.50, beans, pea, 


$6. 50, barley $1, cab- 
Some quails and many pheasants are 

|. seen in the fields an since the 
aot ose for their protection has been in force. 
e loca 


$6. 1 *, 55¢, beans, red kidney, 


sportsmen have many furs on hand, 
trapped the past fall. The N Y state natural gas 
company who have wells in the southern part of 
Stafford and Pavilion are extending their lines and 
are serving patrons in Stafford, Morganville, Byron, 
LeRoy and Pavilion. There is some activity in 
building and repairing. The dwelling on the well- 
known Prole farm that was built nearly 100 years 
ago has been thoroughly overhauled an modern 
repairs made. Cows and young stock are high in 
price, $75 to $90 for milch cows, and young stock 
in proportion. Mill feeds very high. Farmers have 
taken advantage of the recent mild weather and 
have done considerable plowing and skidding logs 
to deliver to the portable sawmill. 

Little Plowing Done—The contractor for the state 
road from Cain to Greenwich has been putting in 
the sluices. Work will be in the early spring. 
Not much fall plowing done in BRS SH Co, 
Robert Stevens has sold his Me- 
Eachron, who has been wutinn i the last few 
years. Several farms in this locality are for sale. 
eggs are 50 to 60c p doz, potatoes 

13e p ib. 


Clinton Co—We ara having quite cold weathér. 
Farmers are busy getting up their wood supply for 
the year. Cows are mostly all dry, with the exception 
of a few winter dairies, and the milk is taken to 
the milk stations, Creameries are nearly all closed 
for the winter. A number of farmers’ institutes are 
being held throughout this apetien this a “ 
produce romains very high. y $17 p beef 1 
to 12¢ p_ lb, Ay t > lbs. hides 20D Ib. 
Potatoes $1.40 p © eggs 50c p doz, butter 40c p Ib. 
(H. T. Johnson, 


Welcome Him—The editors of American Agricul- 
turist are glad to announce tat our subscription 
representative, J. A. Colpas of New London, Ct, will 
be im Dutchess County, N Y, during the next few 

‘3, and we commend him to the kind offices of 
our friends and subscribers. 

Cows Milking Well—We have had fine weather in 
Steuben Co and lots of fall plowing has been done. 
Cows are milking well and milk is bringing & good 
price, thanks to the dairymen’s league. The ym 
can Agriculturist spoke in the Dec number about 
The dairy farmer RY. getting to be 


ea ose men cry 
trade ought to be cropped, as it is hurting dairy 
products. 

Bureau Annual—Three farmers’ institutes were 
scheduled for Essex Co the first half of Dec—at 
Wadhams, at Reber and at Jay. These gatherings 
afforded an excellent opportunity for farmers to 
exchange ideas and to receive instruction in advanced 
methods of farming. At Crown nt, Deo 
first annual meeting of 
assn waa held for the purpose perfecting the 
organization. J. H. Phillips is the county manager 
of the bureau. 


Grange Insurance—Long Island granges are con- 
sidering the writing of their own fire insurance 
policies at lower premium than now exists in 
most fire companies. It ig proposed to limit this 
insurance to farm and@ isolated village property. It 
will be co-operative in style and will include a wide 
territory. The Nassau and 8 patrons fire in- 


tion, with Arthur 

and Elmer BE. Smith sec 
written until the sum of $200, 000 is pledged, but it 
is confidently believed that no trouble will be ex- 
perienced in securing applications to that amount. 
Grangers throughout the two counties are greatly 
interested, as they believe the day for cheaper farm 
insurance has arriv and every possible effort will 
be made to show results co-operative methods. 
The association will be patterned after similar ones 
in agricultural districts In upper New York which 
have been in successful operation for 15 years. 
Suffolk pomonal wants to establish a farm bureau. 
A meeting has been called to which the board of 
gupervisors wag invited. Henry R. Talmadge has 
= sepetases chairmah of arrangements.—(W. B. 

thill. 


Beans Slow—Have not had much snow as yet in 
Livingston Co, which makes it bad for winter grain. 
Potatoes have dropped from $1.50 to $1.35 p bu, 
wheat is $1.60 p bu, yellow eyed $6, but the 
buyers have so many on hand that they do not care 
to buy till some of them are disposed of. Butter 
brings from 45 to 48c p lb and eggs are anywhere 
from 40 to 50c p doz. 

Holding Hay—Have had a nice fall in which to 
da work in Erie Co. Much plowing bas been done. 
Winter wheat is not looking very well on account of 
dry weather last fall. Not much hay sold, waiting 
for higher prices. Butter is 440 p Ib, eggs 50c p doz, 
veal calves 120 p lb, pork l2c p lb, hay $10 p ton. 

Much Plowing Done—Farmers in Schenectady Co 
were fall plowing until recently. Hay is $11 to $M 
p ton, buckwheat $1.40 p bu, eggs 460 p doz, butter 
450 p lb, oats 72c p bu, corn $1.30, chickens 14 to 
léc p lb 1 w, fall pigs $2 ea, milk $1.60 p can 
delivered at station. 

Road Probi Per in highway improve- 
ments was again urged upon county and town high- 
way officials at tha annual good roads conference in 
Oneonta, N Y, Dec 19. Once more was repeated the 
assertion of last year, that roads costing $15,000 a 
mile need not be built whem one costing $1500 or 

2500 would be as durable. The state department 
criticized towns which did not take measures to 
obtain their share of state road funds. Warning was 
given against laxity in cutting rush along roadsides. 
8S. R. Lewis of Otego was re-appointed county super- 
intendent of highways. The long drawn out discus- 
sion of tho Franklin turnpike come to a climax this 
year when the Otsego Co board appropriated $750 ag 
half of the sum * ‘be offered shareholders, on condi- 
tion that the Del Co board would do likewise. Del 
Co raised their 3750. The last toll gate is dying 
hard, but the public refuses to let it exist longer.— 

LE. Cc. F. Meyer. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Butchering Done—The cold weather of the last 
few days seems a part of the real winter in Butler 
Co. The few inches of snow that have fallen were 
not unwelcome to the partly frozen grain _ fields. 
Some fall plowing has been done and farm_butcher- 
ing is about finished wi demand for fat 
hogs at 9c alive. 
of the many offerings. repo 
sold at sales for $12 p head for good common ones, 
Taxes are in general higher with the welcome ex- 
ception (in this district) of road taxes, which are 
semewhat easier on account of reduction in miles 
by state roads and a 30% appropriation by the state 
for township roads. 3 

Fruit Growers Meet—The wonderfully fine autumn 
and early winter weather changed suddenly to rough 
and cold at the assem bly of the Adams Co fruit 
growers’ convention, Dee 13, but the meetings were 
well attended and unusual interest manifested. There 
was a fine array of instructors, and many fruit grow- 
ers from outside were present. The canning and 
drier plants have all closed, after doing a very full 
season’s work. For at least years we have been 
told that the apple orchard Lomas was being over- 

. but. there does not-seem to be any discourage- 
ment manifest in this section. 


Farmers’ Week—Among the many attractive features 


out, 
and there will be something. of practical interest to 


every farmer of the state. 

Eastern Notes—The numerous small country or 
rural national banks established several years ago 
have been successful beyond expectation. The state- 
ments now being published show increasing deposit? 
and a general era of agricultural prosperity. York 
county agricultural society boasts of the finest hor- 
ticuitural display in the state -and the commodious 
and beautiful horticultural hall will again he en- 
larged to meet the demands of exhibitors. Berks 


American Agriculturist 


county farmers are urging the a ae of s 
woman assistant to the farm bureau, aid in 
teaching domestic science. The oar farmers 
good but does not fully 
understand the need of a scientific and economie 
dietary. Pennsylvania’s moving picture censors con- 
demned 224,000 feet of films as being contrary te 
the law and regulations of the board. The revenue 
derived from the reels amounted to $45,429. 
Keen competition between rival dairymen in some 
of the boroughs resulted in advanced selling prices 
receding to their former level. In the meantime 
municipal regulations for the sale of dairy products 
are being more rigid enforced than ever. A 
series of 12 forest fires, which burned over 3000 acres, 
causing heavy losses, are charged against Frank 
Holden. He confessed to incendiarism. Railway 

insists on an embargo for car ship- 
ments potatoes to Philadelphia, in consequence 
of the sidings being overcrowded with loaded cara 
Still lower prices are predicted, and wholesale buy- 
ers act cautiously. Speculators are blamed for the 
present embarga.—{Otiver D. Shock. 

Lackawanna Co—Winter has started in 
form. Potatoes still hold at $1.75 p bu, hay $17 te 
$18 p ton, carrots and rutabagas $1 p he cams Se 
Pp doz, in Scranton rural districts 50 to 60c at door. 
fe = 4 farms have changed owners at good pricea— 

Locust Promised—The 17-year locust is due to ap- 
pear in Pa next summer, according to C. H. 
ley, Jr, an entomologist of the Pa state college. Me 
calls nm to the last visit of this insect 
1 He predicts the largest swarms will occur ia 
the western and northwestern sections of the state, - 
and looks for smaller and scattering visitations im 
the central and northern counties. 

Keystone Farm Activities—Pennsylvania’s loss from 
forest fires ranged from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 « 
the annual meeting 


as Oregon, W: on. d California combined. 
and is now to New York in 1 juc- 
on. In the distribution of many “thousands ot 


largely 

which speaks well p 3 a habits 

q H. Carter of Chester & 
ownership of the world’s heaviest hog. 
It is seven months old and 
The farmer’s delight, the country 
gives him the news of his neighbora, 
= going up in price. All over Pennsylvania the rate 

advanced from $1 to $1.50 per annum. 
g the munitions factories and 
They say the cost of living 
in the large cities has increased to such an extent 
that it ig cheaper to live 5 the country, even though 
their pay is less.—[Cyrus T. Fox. 

Corn Good—Corn husking completed in Center Co; 
crop good and put away in good shape. The seasoa 
having been dry it was unusually favorable for the 
use of busking machines. Farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of a late fall and favorable weather to de 
fall plowing and other odds and ends of fall work. 
Wheat has dropped to $1.30 p bu. Potatoes are 
holding their own at $1.60 p du, eggs are selling at 
44c, butter fat at 37c. Robert Glasgow’s sale realized 
over $3000, all kinds of live stock bringing excep- 
tionally good prices. 

Eggs High—Eggs high in Wyoming Co. They are 
50c p doz, apples 50c p bu on cars, chickens Lic @ 
Ib, potatoes $1.60 p bu, pork l4e p Ib, butter 38e, 
meal $2.35 p 100 Ibs, chop §2.40, pigs $4 p pr. 





OHIO 


Ohlo State Grange—One of the most successful 
state granges ever held in Ohio was the annual at 
Newark, December 12-15; 624 were admitted to the 
sixth L. J. Taber for master, Harriet Dick- 
son for lecturer, Mrs Ida Mullen for chaplain, and 
Mrs Myrtle Hinman for Ceres, were re-elected for 
their second terms without opposition. George BB. 
Scott was elected to his second term as member of 
executive committee. A. W. Caldwell was promoted 
J. BR. Palmer ¢ 


candidates ; ealy of Trumbull county was 
also successful over a number of opponents fer 
assistant steward; H. A. 

Mrs ©. A. Dyer of Jack- 


son county, Mrs John Cunningham of Knox, 
Pomona; Miss Winona Gorman of Defiance, lady 
assistant steward. ©. J. Demuth- was — treas- 
urer for the sixth consecutive term. grange 
strongly opposed an embargo on foodstuffs. favored 
woman suffrage, national and _ state prohibitions, 
urged retention of the state board of agriculture, and 
protested against the removal of the fish ard game 
department from the control of the board of agri- 
culture. Miss Dora Ellis, a charter member of the 
State grange when it was organized at Lebanon 44 
years ago, was a guest at state grange.—[Mary 3B. 


Stock Falr—Cold, with a little snow, in Jacksom 
Co. All live stock is in pretty 4 condition; net 
many for sale, with some call for them. Dairymen 
are complaining of the high Lm. of mill ~— 
ae is $1. ~~ bu, oats 75e, corn $1, apples $1.38, 

toes $2, ft i PH at emy 42c, eggs 40c p 
} ony mill A. $2 p 100 Ibs. Business dull. 

Stock High—Corn is about all cribbed in Adams 
Co and is about two-thirds of a crop. 
good start before winter. Early sown wheat looks 
fine. Stock is going into winter in good shape 
Had good fall pasture. A good many sales in this 
locality this fall. Everything sold well. Several 
farms changed hands at prices. Butter fat is 
38e p lb, eggs 34c p doz, wheat $1.65 p bu, corn 
Everything in stock line sells high. Frat hogs are 
all sold. 

Wheat Needs Snow—Washington Co is having zere 
weather. Wheat needs rain and snow. Orchards are 
in good condition. Fat cattle are scarce. Hogs are 
searce and high. Dairy products are high and a} 
good demand, butter is 40c p lb, eggs 45c. 

Cold Weather—Are having pretty cold weather for 
Dec in Mahoning Co. It has been hugging zero for 
a week; some snow on the ground. Farmers are 
hauling manure and cutting wood as coal is high 
in price and hard to get. utter peeing at 52c » 
lb, and eggs at 60c p doz, pork 13%c p Ib dressed. 
potatoes $2 p bu, chickens 17c p Ib, alive, con- 
tractors have quit working on the roads for this 
wititer. 

Wheat Goed—Farmers in Fairfield Co are busy 


Sea cad’ thuifty hacking” “Come, Cony” io" uneven 
4 ev 
- -- Is selling 


estate 

attle and healthy conditi 
pny torsa.ds P bu, butter 35 to tbe > ie 
eggs 40 to 45c Dp 

Bullding ot &~ has held off well in Seneca 
Co, and all fall work is well along. Corn about aff 
cribbed and considerable se done for spring 
crops. Early sown wheat start, 
later sown is only fair. The ‘nice of wheat 
market has dropped to $1.65 p bu, corn $1. 20 p 10 
Ibs. Potatoes are retailing rom stores at 50 te 
60c p pk. Sweet potatoes considerably less at 7 t@ 
8 Ibs for 25c, and apples at about 35¢c p pk. Nearly 
every available team in this locality has been broughs 
into service hauling stone and gravel for our new, 
state market road from Tiffin to Fremont. - This hy 
what is termed a water-bound pike, and is bein ¢ 
built under the careful direction of the contractor 

L. Knepper and the state agent. The contrac § 

price is $10,000 p mile, 90% of which is paid by the; 
state and county and 10% by owners of abuttips | 
lands. 
































December 30, 1916 
Urges Use of Dairy By-Products 


The following paragraphs were ab- 
stracted from an inspiring address de- 
livered before the national conference of 
| ne interests in Washington, D C, by 

n B. H. Rawl, chief of the dairy di- 
vision of the federal department of agri- 
culture. 

We have all seen many thousand 
gallons of buttermilk, skim milk and 
whey going into the-gutters, not so 
much of late years, it is true, for the 
day has come when the by-products 
must be used. Failure to use them is 
an economic waste that cannot be im- 
posed on the industry. That is fully 
recognized, I believe, by the most 
progressive of our dairymen. 

Our uses for these products must 
be greatly extended. Buttermilk and 
skim milk, so far as possible, should 
be converted into human food. Milk 
powder made-from sweet skim milk is 
beginning to be the subject of an ex- 
tensive industry. Cottage cheese can 
be made from both sweet skim milk 
and buttermilk. At the experimental 
creamery operated by the dairy divi- 
sion of the federal department of agri- 
culture at Grove City, Pa, every pound 
of skim milk and buttermilk is used, 
largely in the manufacture of cottage 
cheese. These are feeds that have not 
been used so extensively as they 
should be, because the people do not 
understand and appreciate them, and 
often because the products have not 
been made in the proper way. 

The use of dairy by-products in the 
arts, such as the use of casein in mak- 
ing paste or glue and as a substitute 
for bone and ivory, are matters now 
being brought particularly to at- 
tention. New uses for by-products may 
be discovered, and, in fact, new prod- 
ucts may be developed. This last, how- 
ever, does not seem important, as we 
have such a great variety of dairy 
products already, if we will but de- 
velop the methods of making them. 

In making foreign cheese, the Swiss 
cheese, the Roquefort cheese and oth- 
ers, while our laboratories have done 
considerable work with these products 
and other laboratories have possibly 
done likewise, there is still much to 
be done before we can establish the 
manufacture of those products in a 
thoroughly safe and profitable way. 


Can’t Tell Age by Size 


Can any of your readers give the ap- 
proximate age of an apple tree which is 
10 feet 4 inches around? The tree is 
still in blossom.—[E, W. Kemble, New 
York, 

In answer to the above, Prof U. P. 
Hedrick, horticulturist of the Geneva 
(N Y) station, writes: “One can only 
guess at the age of a tree from the 
size of its circumference. Offhand I 
should say that a tree with a circum- 
ference of 10 feet must be in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 years old or older, if 
anything. Such a guess might be 25 
years out of the way.” 








Community Settlement 


We, 100 city families, propose to buy 
20 acres of land within commuting dis- 
tance of New York city, have a central 
plan for heating, laundry, garage, grocer 
and our own farm to raise our vege- 
tables at cost. Would like to have your 
opinion and advice regarding same.— 

J. C.. New York. 

The scheme is pretty on paper, but 
the other questions asked indicate the 
people interested know nothing about 
practical farming, hence that phase of 
the effort is foredoomed to failure. 
The only way to succeed with such an 
undertaking is to have it organized 
and conducted on strictly business 
principles, each department in charge 
of a practical manager. Such help is 
extremely difficult to get. Out of 100 
families maybe 90 would have differ- 
ent ideas and so little knowledge of 
suburban life and of farming that they 
would not be satisfied with the colony, 
even if it had perfect management. 


MARYLAND 


Fodder Prime—Wheat is looking fairly well in 
Anne Arundel Co. Farmers were late in sowing. 
Corn is selling at $4 p bbl in the field and $1 p bu 
shelled. Turkeys are scarce and high, 30 to 40c 

25 to 28¢ alive, eggs scarce at 50c p 
chickens $5 to $6 p doz for small and $8 to 
$10 m doz for fowls. Stock looking well. Fodder 
ig in prime condition. 

Seeded In Good -Time—This has been a good fall 
season for getting all kinds of farm work dono in 
Harford Co, and, except a few small sections, wheat 
seeding was finished in goed time and the growing 
wheat gives promise of withstan the coming 
winter weather without serious injury. At least 25% 
of the cern crop remains unhusked on account of 
the scarcity of help in some sections. The crop 
as_a whole has been rather better than last year, 
and with but very little moldy corn. Harford is 
still attracting Virginia and other southern states 
farm buyers, and many are locating here. The dairy 
busimess is causing a smaller acreage of cultivated 
crops. with the result that feed for stock is hardly 
equal to the demand. Roads are in good condition 
and automobiles are plentiful. Prices on all farm 

ducts, except hay, ara exorbitant. Hay is $10 to 

3 Pp Lag fodder 4 to 6c p bundle in field. wheat 
and oats straw $6. to $9 p ton, wheat $1.65 p tu, 
oats 550, corn 70 to 80c, potatoes $1 to $1.30 p bu, 








e : 
—o ih 
én d 
11 
0 8c e Ib, turnips $1 p bu, turkeys 23 to gathering of farmers interested in e growing of gard to the form in which it exists. The grange will 


ducks and nae 7 - 15¢e 


cabbage 
at Pp + Chicken 18c, 
et 3 doz, hogs 9c bl w, 


5c, cass 38e p 
ducted 12%c, cows, registered stock ag A $150 ea, 
graded $70 to $100, common $45 to $70 

Baltimore Co Notes—Resulting from the —= of 
pute schools im Maryland last year, there 
a school legislation by the last Maryland 
general assembly. The state roads commission will 
have ‘available about $800,000 for work in the coun- 
ties next year. The improvement of the old national 
defense road between Annapolis and Washington will 

. The national government has appropriated 

44,000 to Maryland for road beterment for 1916 and 

000 for 1917. Part of this will- be on the 
road ww Montgomery Co with Frederick. 
From Deo 4 nine local boys’ agri clubs 
aggregating 204 members were organized in Harford 
Co. There are clubs at Highland and —— 
_ annual harvest home dinner held by the farmers 

Howard Co will be served at we City, where 
81.50 @ plate will be charged.—[E. O. Jean, Mary- 
lan 

Fine Corn Crop—Corn in Sussex Co is mostly all 
housed and is very ~_ brincing we p bu. Wheat 
is holding up to $1. bu. ‘otatoes are very 
searce and are ty tbe Pp bekt. Sweet potatoes 
are selling at 35c p bskt. Turnips are plentiful 
and are selling at 25c p bskt. Soup beans are 
bringing $7.50 p bu. Horses are very cheap; nice 
horses bring only $100 ea and others selling for $60 
to $75. Cattle are very high, bringing from $75 to 
$125 ea. eed’ is very high. Have had very little 
bad weather and very little mow. The farmers have 
had a very fine fall in which to do their winter 
work. 

Maryland Farm WNotes—Determined to keep out 
any cattle or hog disease, the Md state board of agri 
2 «m guard. The last legislature adopted more 

t laws, and each animal before being allowed 
to come into the state must now have a health 
certificate. The civil service reform assn started a 
Oampaign recently to secure legislation which would 
put men employed by the state roads commission 
under the protection of a civil service act based on 
merit. Delegates from the eastern shore counties 
and Delaware meet December _* to organize a 
peninsula milk producers’ assn. @ object is to 
obtain a fair price for milk tnroughout the year. 

farm © jon sent a tive. Sitka 
farm in Montgomery Co, which contains about 200 
acres, has been sold by George B. Schadmannj to 
ayy T. Carman of Washington. The price was 
$35,000. The purchaser will raise fine stock.—([B. O. 
Jean, Baltimore County, Md. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ralelgh Co—Weather very cold in this section. 
Some stock changing hands. Feed plentiful. Hogs 
still suffering from cholera, Corn $1.35 p bu, butter 
226 p Ib, eggs 30c p doz. No lard on the market, 
owing to ry 3 price. Coffee 22c p lb, sugar lc p 1b, 
meat 180 p Ib.—{M. 8. Payne. 

Sub-Experiment Station—A branch of the W Va 
station is to be established im Greenbrier Co. 
Special work will be taken up. Arrangements are 
now being made for the new station by Dean Coulter 
of the W Va col of agri and his assistants. 

Good Roads School—The fourth annual W Va 
good roads school will be held at Morgantown, 
W Va, Feb 5-17. This school has had remarkable 
growth and now is one of the foremost agencies of 
the state univ in educational work. The work of the 
school is so arranged as to disseminate the largest 
possible amount of information in a short period. 

Farmers’ Week—Farmers’ week at Morgantown, 
W Va, beginning January 1, also marks the begin- 
ning of the eight weeks’ winter course at the W Va 
college of agriculture. There will also be offered this 
year a nine weeks’ course in home economics, de- 
signed especially for farm women and girls’ club 
leaders. The activities of farmers’ week will include 
the state fruit show, state exhibit of boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs, sessions of the state horticultural 
association and state live stock association, meeting 
of delegates from various county agricultural associa- 
tions amd farm women’s clubs, and conferences of 
the county agricultural advisers. The general agri- 
cultural course, a farm women’s course and the club 
members’ prize winners’ course will be given during 
the week. 

Plenty of Hay—Weather cold and dry in Wirt Co. 
Stock looks well except for some black leg. Hay is 
plentiful at $15 p ton, corn is $1.38 p bu, potatoes 
are $1.50 p sack, cattle 7c p Ib, eggs 42c p doz, 
turkeys 20c p lb, chickens 12c, rabbits lic p head, 
butter 25c p Ib, hogs, dressed, lSc. 


Hogs Scarce—Turkey dealers have been busy 
dressing and preparing turkeys for market in Nicholas 
Co. The price paid to the growers was lic p Ib, live 
weight, or 20c p lb dressed. Dressed pork sells at 
l4c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, butter 25c p lb, beans at 
9 to 12c p lb. Fat hogs are rather scarce. The 
weather is so bad that farmers are not doing much 
work, 

Prices Good—The weather is and has been fine for 
winter in Pleasant Co. Roads are very good for the 
season. Our county agri agent is doing excellent 
work. Several silos have been built this year, farm- 
ers’ clubs organized, and the boys’ and girls’ cliabs 
of various kinds are growing. -Prices are good, espe- 
cially eggs, butter and potatoes. Plenty of fall 
pigs from $2 to $4 at six weeks old. Some corn is 
out yet, not husked; winter wheat is looking well. 
Corn is $1.10 p bu, eggs 40c p doz, potatoes $1.75 
p bu, chickens lic p lb, hay $15 p ton, straw, oats, 
$9, wheat $7. 











NEW JERSEY 


Work Done—Farmers in Warren Co have not in @ 
long time had such a fine fall for working. They 
have their work in better shape now than in many 
years. Grains are still high. Butchering is all 
over. Eggs are 50c p doz, potatoes coming down, 
buckwheat flour is $5 p 100 Ibs, 


Help Each Other—Farmers in Monmouth Co are 
busy hauling rye at $17 p ton. Many are hauling 
their wood. Many fires recently. Several farms have 
been sold to farmers living in lower Monmouth Co. 
Husking is about done. Some are behind because 
help is scarce. Many farmers help one another on 
account of scarce help. There appear to be more 
looking for farms at high prices than there are 
farms on the market. Many dairies are selling their 
stock on account of having their barns and fodder 
burned. 

Not Feeding Grain—We have had a good season 
in which to get farm work done, but it has been 
very dry. Spring runs and creeks are very low, 
wheat is not looking as good as it should, having 
made very slow growth as Oct and Nov were dry, 
and now winter has come on very quickly with a 
drop of 40 degrees in 24 hours, and a 10-inch snow 
on Dec 14. Cattle have gone into winter quarters 
not in as good condition as usual on account of 
the dry weather, and many are not feeding for 
milk on account of high price of feeds and low 
price for milk. Farmers are feeding more hay and 
less grain, and a great many cows are sold for beef 
that would have been kept had milk kept up with 
the price of feeds. The cost of concentrated dairy 
feed has advanced to such a degree that many have 
stopped feeding. The supply of milk will be short 
for some years te come. Corn is now $1.20 p bu, 
oats 60 to 65c, wheat $1.40, hay $13 p ton, eggs 
52c P doz, butter 45 to 50c p lb, li 
heavy pork 12%ec dressed, chickens 22c live weight. 
Farm help and taxes are out of sight. 


Program at Trenton—The N J state board of agri- 
culture meets at Trenton, N J, January 24-26. Dele- 
gates from each county board of agriculture and 
many farm associations of the state will elect two 
members of the state board of agriculture and trans- 
act business. Pres Frelinghuysen of the state board 
of agriculture and Sec of Agriculture Agee will ad- 
dress the meeting. Distinguished speakers and agri- 
During this 


ultural experts are also expected. 


v 
“‘agricultural week’’ the department of agriculture is 


the host of many state associations which will held 
their annual meetings at Trenton. The Holstein- 
Friesian, Jersey and Guernsey cattle breeders’ as- 
sociations, the state Berkshire breeders’ and state 
poultry associations, as well as the state horticul- 
tural society will meet during the week. A poultry 
exhibit in the armory is promised. The state bureau 
of markets will have an exhibit of apple grading 
machines and will hold packing demonstrations. 
Among the attractive events of the week will be @ 


alfalfa who will consider the forming of an associa- 
tion to assist the department of agriculture in 
boosting the merits = the crop. There is much 
waste land in N J which could profitably grow al- 
falfa, and the authorities of the state department 
of agriculture expect no Se in creating a mar- 
ket fur all alfalfa that can be produced. The dairy- 
men vot the state will likewise be called for a 
special session, to consider the organization of a 
state dairymen’s association. A representative of the 
N_ Y state dairymen’s association will explain the 
value of such an organization to the dairymen of his 
state. Such an association would assist the de- 
partment of agriculture in its policy to promote the 
raising of calves so that importations “anal districts 
possibly infected may naturally decline 


DELAWARE 


Peninsula Soclety—The 30th annual session of the 





pl 
9-11. Practical growers of 
peninsula will discuss the grow’ 
fruits and vegetables, t 
promised from the hort depts of the Del and Ma 
agri colleges. An attractive display of fruit 
vegetables” is promised, together with the exhibit ¢ | 
the Del state corn growers’ assn. Over $2000 will 
be awarded in prizes. 


Grange Dolngs—The Del state grange urges the 
legislature to provide for a graduated inheritance tax 
for state purposes, and another taxation law for 
county purposes which shall properly apportion the 
taxes upon real and personal property without re- 


attempt to get against the shortage of cara 
and the late delivery of perishable products this last 

Season. Transportation companies have caused con- 
siderable loss to Del farmers by delay in delivering 
farm products. The grange is emphatically opposed 
to the $5 per day demurrage law which goes into 
effect Jan 1. tter mail service is asked for 
lower Del.—[H. C. Taylor, Kent Co, Del. 

Sussex Co Briefs—Rose Hill grange members wero 
pleased with the annual corn show recently held at 


Rose Hill. Attendance was slightly above that of 
former years. The corn was judged by Prof N. L. 
Nichols of the Del aeri col. Jellies and canned 


of the women’s department were judged by 
Frederick C. Snyder of Newport. First prize 
for the best five yellow ears of corn among the mem- 
bers of the grange were awarded to Mrs Sara Simon 
and the second to 8S. H. Hewitt. “< the open con- 
test for the best five ears Frederick C. Snyder won 
prize. In the women’s department Mrs Sara 
Simon secured the first prize for jelly, preserved pears 
and canned tomatoes. Wheat is retailing at $1.65 
to $1.70 p bu in local markets, compared to $1.85 two 
months ago. Eggs are commanding 42c p doz, com- 
pared to ke two weeks ago.—[A. C. Outten, Sussex 
County, Del. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.70@1.80 p bu 
cabbages 3@3.50 p e 
@2, carrots 1. 75@2 Pp bag, beets 2@2.25 p a sweet 
potatoes 3@5 p bbl, hens 15sec p Ib, ducks 1 geese 
12c, No 3 yellow corn 1 p bu, No 2 white r® 59c, 
timothy hay 14@16.25 p ton, clover 13.50@16, mixed 
14@15,.75, bran 31 p ton, eggs 52c p doz. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents @ word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num 
counts as one Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must ba received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of Bs oe. ab 
Advertisements of ‘“‘“FARMS FOR SALB” “TO 
RENT’’ will be accepted at ie above sate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE — 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPDP or display 
kind will be, allowed under this bends thus 

&@ small ady as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AG 


BICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








LIVE STOCK 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE—AIl ages, 
}~ bday xy eh bog stered , motenatnn. 
low to prin so acre alfalfa farm. 

ELITE ‘STOCK FARMS, Stockbridge, N Y. 


REGISTERED OLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, ail ages; mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


eae SALE—Two yearling Sherthorn bulls, from 
rde@ and milking stock, JAMES A. GRIGGS, 
Cospanatoun, N Y. 


BERKSHIRES, four months old, $10. White Hol- 
land turkeys and Buff Orpington cockerels. W. 
LoT . Perulack, Pa. 


A NUMBER OF povienered, Ayrshire cows and 
=_— reasonable, F., B, LARMON, Greenwich, 

















IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRBS, FALL GILTS, 
C. B DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 














| S. B. OGAN, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desirable, bowever 
obtained. But schools are not all alike. My Wash- 
ington Civil Servicg School alone gives a bond, 
guaranteeing the student’s success or his money back, 
and thus shows its confidence in its system of corre- 





300 =TURKEYS—Bronze, 
gansett, White and Blacks, Hamburgs, 
Orpingtons, Cornish, Bocks, Muscovy ducks. 
BROS, Freeport, O. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TU —— 35 he 


Bourbon Bed, Narra- 
gshans, 
CLARK 


a 





vigorous, pure-bred stock. Toms, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WILLIAM ® "ieren Co- 
hocton, N Y. 





BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulouse and 
From prize ween. EARL GAL- 
Batavia, N 


MAMMOTH 
Embden_ geese. 
LOWAY, Route 1, 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS—Show and _ utility. 
Heaviest stock in years. Can furnish pairs and trios. 
Cumberland, O. 


FIFTY FINE APRIL PULLETS, $1.30 each. A 
bargain Well grovm. GBORGE A. KASTNER, 
Hammond, N Y. 











BRONZE TURKEYS of immense size and color. 
Inclose stamp. GEORGE WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS for 
sale. RUSSELL BRADLEY, Mercersburg, Pa. 














FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, cheap. 
ARTHUR BENN#&NGER, Walnutport, Pa. 

PURE ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Buy now. I. C. HAWKINS, Sprakers, N Y. 
GIANT BRONZE TURKBYS — Choice breeding 
stock. C. D. KANE, Brasie Corners, N Y. 





AFRICAN AND ZOULAUEE GEESE. prices right. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 

PURE-BRED BRONZE TURKEYS. 
BROOKMAN, Ft Plain, N Y. 





MRS J. M. 


coaching for government appointments. 

Look into it before you act. Write for free Booklet 

FP, ‘cow — mnetiee you need about posi- 

8s an ons. Mention place wanted, 

BARL HOPKINS, “P82 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D C 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now ojen 
to farmers, men and women. $65 tc $150 month: 
vacations; pleasant work; steady employment; pay 
sure; many winter appointments. Write Ameriae ly 
for free list positions now easily obtained. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept 840, Rochester, N Y. 


RURAL CARRIER, post office, railway mail and 
other government pos sitions pay $75 to $150 a month. 
Examinations coming. Get prepared by former gov- 
ernment examiner. Book free to American citizens. 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 3820, 
Rochester, N Y. 











BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$25 week. Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, 8806, Rochester, N Y 


BE A GOVERNMENT FARMER. 





Good pay: 





steady, interesting job. Write CENTRAL INSTI- 
TUTE, 107F, St Louis. 

* SALESMAN WANTED by an old established 
company to travel the rural districts of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Olio and sell a very 
attractive cash proposition to farmers at their homes 


Position will pay the right man $100 a month or 
more. There is also a_ splendid opportunity for 
promotion for the man who works hard and faith- 
fully. Write at once, stating age, experience. 
whether you own or have the use of horse and bugey 
or auto, references, and when you could start work 
Address DISTRICT MANAGER, Box 1017, Spring- 
field, Mass, 








DUCKS—Prize Pekins. LOCUST HILL, Julian, Pa. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping oi 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching cf same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs ship shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








SEED OATS AND CORN were never more scarce, 
Write a postal card today for sample of the best we 
have ever grown, with description and yield. 8S. J. 
SMITH (grower of farm seeds), care of Mutual 
Bank, Shortsville, N Y. 


TRBEES—Apple, pear, 





peach and other fruit trees 


and plants. Reliable, true to name stock at reason 
able prices. Illustrated catalog free THE B ARNES 
= NURSERY COMPANY, Box 10, Yales- 
ville, Ct. 





DOGS 
COW DOGS—Grade Collia pups, well marked, 
sable. BERNARD WHITNEY, Mills, Pa. 


FOX HOUNDS, beagles, on trial. M. E. ROSIER, 
Parkton, Md. 








HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGH AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides, and kindred lines, 
also ee a rompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENN VANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Gaeeten | Pa. 








STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


MISCELLANZOUS 


DON’T BUY A TRACTOR until you read about 
the many new and interesting machines in MULOB 
MECHANICS, Cleveland, 0O, A big, interesting, 
profusely illustrated, monthly magazine. Also covers 
autos, motorcycles, trucks, mechanics, lighting out- 
fits, etc. Full of valuable information you need. 
$1 per year, six months’ trial 50 cents. 


PARCEL POST—What it does for you and how to 
use it. Send 25¢ for booklet. Good for farm, 
business and home, _ eee, 945F 
Peansylyania Avenue, Washington, 














(OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes ave-age $24 and will not — $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend you up to $2000 in provements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
% f. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
or sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation. 
under certain conditions, we advancé cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. e@ own the land; 
we want x) land cultivated. Our interests ara 
mutual. uy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC E ae Send for free 
RY aa ine Bel il Ae Ni fats — Ry 3 

‘ac a way, ni venue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. aon 


FLORIDA FRUIT FARM, $950—Five acres, on 
auto brick highway, half mile to village, five minutes” 
walk to beautiful lake; bearing orange grove of 116 
trees and lot of lemons, peaches, grapes, etc, etc; 





eight-room house; barn and poultry house. If taken 
soon, owner includes some tools and household 
furniture, Price only $950, half down. For details 


this and many farm bargains in Florida and a 
dozen other — see ‘Peace and Plenty Catalog,”’ 
copy mailed free. KE. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 





YOU CAN DO BETTER on a southern farm. 
Send; for « year’s subscription free to our beauti- 
fully illustrated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker. 
which tells all about good 
southern oportunities. Write F. H. LaBAUME, Agri 
Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade Building, Roanoke, Va. 


$4200 TAKES 190 ACRE DAIRY FARM, first clase 
buildings, four miles railroad town, 1% miles cream- 
ery, church. Write further descri ee MILLER 
WAIT, 57 North Avenue, Owego, N Y. 


DAIRY FARM FOR SALBE—412 acres, 
trees. on JOHN BOESCH, Harrisville, 
County, 


WANTED—To rent farm in Maryland with prigis 
lege of buying. OLIVER SOUTH, Ryegate, Vt. 
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How Best to 


HUNUAUALL LEAL 


OM ee 
THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -—-Whet— -—Conmn—, —Oats—, 
Bpot 
1916 1915 1016 1915 10916 1915 
Chicago saves 1638 1.25 94 72 52 43 
New York - 1.28 1.08 81 59 16 
Boston «2.65. 1.10 4 64 49 
St Louis 1.80 61.26 91 72 53 43 
Toledo . . 174 ) rg 90 73 
Minneapolis L72 5 -90 73 4 40 
Never in the history of the wheat 


trade have conditions governing real 
values been so confused. Never have 
operators been more at sea regarding 
purchases and sales. Influences which 


ordinarily would be of great moment, 
for example, autumn seedings (as 
noted in another paragraph) dwin- 


dling supplies not only in the U S but 
the world around, enormous home re- 
quirements and export business, all of 


these count for naught, or nearly so. 


The one dominating influence has been 
and is the war and the possibilities of 
peace Some support was derived 
from advices that he British com- 
mission was again in the buying mar- 
ket; also that many more ocean 
vessels would arrive at New York to 
relieve the shipping congestion 

The primary wheat markets, such 


as Minneapolis and Chicago, also the 


trade at export points, such as New 
York and Baltimore changed hourly, 
resembling a weather vane on a gusty 
Mar da\ Wheat prices covered 
an extremely wide range with the 
marke impossih to follow When 
the news pointed toward a disposi- 
on, even though somewhat obscure, 
to seriously peace possibili- 
ties, wheat values dropped; when 
the allies individually and jointly put 
up a brave front for continued fight- 
ng, recoveries were made. At Chi- 
cago, ash wheat has in the recent 
past soid as low as $1.48 p bu, and 
high as 1.58, or better. July, a 
new crop delivery, sold above and be- 
ow l.ol: May 1.56. At New York 
fancy grades of spring wheat sold at 
1.82, and at Toledo No red winter 
it 1.74. Flour was dull with win- 
ter patents in the east S@S8.25 p bbl 
in carlots 


So far as condition of autumn sown 


wheat is concerned, this is not partic- 
ularly brilliant. The dept of agri 
estimates as of date Dec 18 re- 


turned 2.3% imcrease in area seeded 
this fall to wheat over the seeding of 
15, equivalent to an increase of SSi - 
1) acres, bringing the indicated total 
to 40,090,000 acres. The condition on 
Dec 1 was returned at 85.7, or two 
points lower than a year ago, and be- 


low a 10-year average 
In corn, marked nervousness pre- 
vailed, yet support at no time very 


pronounced. No actual news possess- 
ing novelty was at hand. At Chicago, 
cash corn commanded high prices, 88 
d92c p bu, May 91@3c, and at New 
Yerk choice vellow 1.05@1.07. 

Standard oats were quotable 
around 48@5lc in the west and 58@ 
We at New York Rye sold at At- 
lanta seaboard at 1.49@1.50. 

Clover seed was quiet at Toledo, 
selling in a wholesale way at $10@ 


10.50 p bu, timothy 2.40 


To Sell or to Hold 





The price .trend in many farm 
communities including staple and spe- 
cial crops was for a long time 
sharply upward as_ outlined in 
these pages in recent weeks. Prior 
to the recent declines in wheat 
and potatoes the temptation was 


even more marked than usual to 
store and hold for a time in hope of 
still higher prices. As to this every 
farmer must decide for himself. 
Within the recent past a success- 
ful northern potato grower asked the 
editor whether it is better to sell 
sound, clean, high-class seed _ stock 
at a then bid price around $1.40 per 
bushel at his loading station, or ship 
100 miles to a big market, store for a 
time with a view of bringing out the 
potatoes later in the winter at hoped 
for higher prices. 

Both sides of the question were 
presented to the inquirer; the under- 
lying reasons for continued strength 
and the confidence in future of values 
on the one hand, and possibility of 
loss through holding in the way of 
natural shrinkage or rot or some de- 
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Market Crops 


Hee eS 


velopment of slump in the market. A 
knowledge of underlying conditions 
iid n making a decision. This in- 

lirer was not iiclined to li at $1.40; 
Since then the market has declined 


in leading distributing centers. 


Some of the risks are eliminated 
in considering the less perishable 
products. These include grain, wool, 
tobacco, etc, all directly in line for 


the establishment and operation of the 
licensed and bonded warehouse under 
the federal law of August 11. 1915, 
and now in effect. This was described 
in detail in American Agriculturist 
October 21 and the advantages 
of the system are becoming very 
appparent to farmers everywhere. 
A warehouse receipt on product 
thus stored issued by a  hvuse 
duly licensed and bonded becomes 
unquestioned evidence as to quantity, 
quality and condition of such prod- 
uct. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to pricec at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
esr or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Apple exports in bbls from Boston 
and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Dec 16 compare with those of 
the same week last year and the year 
before as follows: 





1916 1915 1914 
Boston eccecccecce 7,640 13.847 ? 
a BOGE ceceoss 18,299 3,049 30,906 
Baltimore ......s. 6,767 — — 
Portland 460 21,325 
Halifax 2,950 20,060 390 
St John 183 — 5.974 
Total 85.839 20,316 65,6838 
Season to date.... 990,692 002,592 1,410,652 
At New York, offerings not large, 
Strictly fey fruit firmly held. Mc- 


Intosh, Snow $6@6.75 p bbl, Northern 
Spy, King, Greening 4@5.50, York Im. 
perial, Baldwin 4@4.50, Winesap, Ben 
Davis 3@3.50, western boxed apples 
LOOV@ 3. 

At Chicago, market steady. Fey 
Jonathan $6@7 p bbl, Winesap 5@6, 
Grimes Golden 5@5.50, Baldwin 3.75 


2 4.50, York Imperial 3.50@4.25, 
Golden Russet 3.50@4, Wagener 3.50 
@4, King 4@5, Ben Davis 3@3.50, 


Northern Spy 4@5.50, western boxed 
apples 1.50@83 p bx. 
Beans and Peas 

At New York, market sluggish, 
prices fairly steady. Choice marrow 
beans $11.75 p 100 lbs, pea 11, medium 
10.75, red kidney 12.25, red marrow 
11, Imperials 10, Scotch peas 8.90@ 
¥, yellow splits 7.90@S8. 

At Chicago, market 
picked Mich pea beans 
bu, brown Swedish 6.40@6.50, 
kidney 7.40@ 7.50 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, country dressed veals 
in scant supply, market firm. Choice 
calves 1914 @20%c p lb, prime 184@ 
19c, hothouse lambs $11@12 p car- 
cass, light roasting pigs 19@20c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 


steady. Hand- 
$6.50 @ 6.60 p 
red 


At New York, market unchanged. 
Fancy evaporated apples %c p Ib, 
choice new S8@S8%%c, _ huckleberries 


16% @18c, cherries 18 @ 20c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, Cape Cod late cran- 
berries $6@S8 p bbl, early black 7, Jer- 
sey and L I fey late 7.50@S8, standard 


cra 1.75@2, Kieffer pears 4 p bbl, 
Bosc 5@7, Clairgeau 4@6, D’Anjou 
4@5. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market quiet, values 
steady. No 1 timothy $19@20 p ton, 
No 2 17@18, shipping kay 12@14, 
light clover mixed 17@18, rye straw 
13 @ 14. 

Eggs 

Chinese egg producers whose ship- 
ments to the U S have been unusually 
heavy in the last two years are now 
sending white shell eggs, more de- 
sired by the trade in that they can- 
not be told from the home product. 
Chinese eggs usually have been mot- 
tled or brown. Chinese eggs are sold 
on the Pacific coast at 10@20c p doz 
lower than ranch eggs. 


Storage holdings of fcy grade A 
apples in N Y state are lighter than 
usual at this time of year, a large 
quantity of B grade and ungraded 
fruit comprising bulk of shipments, 


Demand for fcy fruit for Christmas 
trade was excellent, colder weather 
also aiding consumption, 

At New York, larger supplies both 
of fresh and storage eggs, market 
irregular. Extra fine fresh gathered 
HO@5lce p doz, extra 48@49c, refrig- 
erator eggs 32@33\4c, state, Pa and 
nearby fcy white hennery 63@65c, 
ordinary 55@62c, brown hennery 54 
@ Dic. 

At Chicago, fresh eggs taken up 
more closely, supplies of best quality 
light. Fresh firsts 38@40c p doz, or- 
dinary firsts 35@37c, refrigerator eggs 
30@ 3l1c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, undertone of mar- 
ket easy, western mills making some 
concessions, althovgh car shortage 
and freight congestion interfered 
with best movement. Western spring 
bran $29@29.25 p ton, flour mid- 
dlings 38.50, standard middlings 51, 
red dog 48, cottonseed meal 384% 
protein, 45.50, yellow corn meal 5.15 
p 1%-lb sack, yellow feed 2.70 p 100 
lbs, hominy 5.60 p bbl. 

Onions 

At New York, onions quiet but firm- 
ly held. State and western red and 
yellow $3@3.75 p 100 lbs, Ct valley red 
and yellow 3@3.75, state and western 
white 2 p cra. 

At Chicago, trade fair, market well 
supplied. Home-grown yellow $2@ 2.25 
p 60-lb sk, fcy white 2, home-grown 
4.50 p 100 lbs, Ind 3.50, Ohio whites 


3.50. 





Potatoes! 

Farmers in N Y¥ and Me potato 
growing sections continue firm in their 
price ideas, asking $1.50 p bu at in- 
terior N Y state points, and 3.75@4 p 
165-I1b bag at Me points. Shipments 
continued light, as many farmers are 
able to find good markets at nearby 
points, selling direct to consumer at 
1.70@1.75 p bu. 

At New York, old potatoes more ac- 
tive, demand better, market higher. 
Me $4.80@5.10 p 180 lbs, Canadian 
4.50@5, Nova Scotia 4@4.50, state 4.50 
@5, Va late crop 3.50@4.50 p bbl. 

Poultry 
demand for turkeys at 
slower, many 


Christmas 
eastern markets was 
carloads put into storage around 
Thanksgiving time, when consumers 
refused to pay exorbitant profits to 


middlemen. Fresh dressed turkeys 
brought wholesale around 25@3lce 
p Ib. 


Turkey producers in Ky, Tenn, Ind 
and O disposed of the bulk of their 
stock for the Christmas markets at 
around 18@21c p lb, weather condi- 
tions favorable for dry packing. 

At New York, good demand for 
prime poultry. Fowls and chickens 
20@22c p ib 1 w, roosters 15@16c, 
turkeys 27@28c, ducks 19@20c, geese 
16@lic, dressed turkeys 33@35c, old 
stock 25@2S8c, chickens 25@29c, fowls 


18@2%3c, roosters 16@18c, geese 22 
@ 23c. 
At Chicago, market for chickens 


and turkeys higher. Good young tur- 
keys 23@25c p lb 1 w, fowls 16@17c, 


chickens 17@19c, geese 15% @16c, 
dressed turkeys 29@31c. 
Vegetables 
At New York, beets $3@3.50 p bbl, 
carrots’ $2@2.00, cauliflower @6, 


celery, rough $2@3.50 p cra, Danish 
seed cabbage $40@55 p ton, red $2@ 
3.50 p bbl, parsnips $2.50@3.50, pump- 
kins $2@4, spinach $2.50@3.50, Hub- 
bard squash $2@2.50, -rutabaga $1.75 
@ 2.25. 
Wool 

Consumers continue to supply their 
needs in the way of woolen clothing, 
notwithstanding much advanced 
prices. Hence, the whole woolen in- 
dustry enjoys strong support, prices 
for raw wools again advancing, quo- 
tations for some lines of scoured 
wools higher from day to day. Re- 
jection of Germany’s peace proposal 
by the allies gave foreign wools in- 
creased support. Some Australian 
and South American scoured wools 
sold at London as high as $1.20 p Ib. 
Supplies of territory and western 
wools at eastern markets latterly 
much diminished. Territory wools 
quotable as high as 43¢ p Ib,. fleeces 
53c, pulled wools 





Tobacco Value $169,000,000—The 
tobacco crop of 1916, according to the 
latest estimate of the department of 
agriculture, brought the farmers 
$169,000,000. This is calculated on a 
basis of an average price of 14.7c p Ib 
received by farmers for the 1,150,000,- 
000 Ibs which the department says 
they produced on 1,411,000 acres. 
Last year the government’s estimate 
was $96,000,000, for a total yield of 
1,062,000,000 Ibs on an acreage of 
1,369,000. 


Signing Tomato Contracts—Growers 
in Scott county, Ind, are signing con- 
tracts with canners for tomatoes at 
$10 to $11 per ton delivered, the high- 
est ever paid in that county. Some 
fall plowing has been done for toma- 
toes, also corn, with prospects of a 
large acreage next spring, 





American Agriculturist 
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A cow that eats poorly 
usually milks poorly, and any 
poor milker is a loss. Lost 
Appetite is only one of the 
common cow ailments that 
quickly disappear after judi- 
cious use ¢* Kow-Kure, the 


great cow medicine. 


Kow-Kure has a record of 
over twenty years” success in 
the prevention and cure of 
such diseases as Abortion, 
Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Milk Fever, Scouring, 
Bunches, etc. Most of these 
diseases spring from dis- 
ordered digestive or genital 
organs, and Kow-Kure has 
strong medicinal qualities 
which tone up and perma- 
nently strengthen the entire 
system. 

A trial Is convincing. Kow- 
Kure Is sold by lere 
ists, in 50c and 
Dackages. Write for 
treatise, “The Home 

Cow Dovtor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 








S THE TALE oF | 
A|PIG | 







Send post card at once for 
thie interesting free story. 
There's money for you 
every line of it 


CORN CROP SHORT 
SAVE YOUR FEED 


Don’t buy corn and pay high prices. Learn how 
55,000 wide awake farmers make their feed go a third 
to a half farther and prevent hog cholera by feeding 
cqerest. cooked rations. Also get our 10 day trial 
offer on 


HEESEN FEED COOKERS 


Tank Heaters, Hog Troughs, Eto 


Cook feed and warm the water for } ~~ 
your hogs, cattle, sheep and poul- v 
try this winter. It pays. All sizes 
of coekers. U 
Attractive prices. Handy for 
cooking feed, scalding hogs, 
tendering lard, etc. 

Let us show 
Write us ts 4.°" 
to greater profits. Just send your 
mame and address. Do it now! 


Box 709 
TECUMSEH, MICH. 


MINERAL"? 
HEAVE Rare 
COMPOUND 












HEAVES 


83 Package 
guaranteed to give 
safisfaction or 

money 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \iR 


Sold on 
Its Merits 


@END TODAY 









$1 
for ordiDary cases, 
AGENTS 4. UiPostpald on receipt of price 
WANTEDE_S Write for descriptive booklet @ 

MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


/HOT STOCK FEED, 


Cook your feed and you save feed. Tt costs 
less than raw and keeps your animals in a 
healthier condition. Tastes better; is bigger 
in bulk, more digestible and more nourishing. 















“Farmer’s Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 


means more meat and fat, more 
milk and eggs. It prevents ho; 
cholera. se it to take the chill 
off water in winter, heating = 
poultry. 
nen 7 | tallow, steri- 
lizing dairy utensils, heating 
water on wash days, ete. Set up 
anywhere. 2% to 100 gal. capacity 
—four sizes between. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed to the 
Free catalog. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 68-82 Owego St., Cortland, W. ¥. 









limit. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


EATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR. AGO 








Per 100 Ibe 4 —-Cattle-—, —-Hogs—, -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ..... $11.75 $10.25 $10.25 $6.50 sar 00 $6.80 
St Paul . - 11.25 75 (8 6.25 00 «6.25 
New York . 10.85 10 7.00 3.00 6.00 
‘al ee . 11.25) «9.25 10.90 6.60 9.50 7.00 
Pitts h ... 10.75 9.25 10.50 6.80 9.00 6.60 
Kansas City .. 11.75 10.00 10.20 6.50 9.50 6.50 





At Chicago, medium grades of cat- 
tle were in better demand, as packers 
need generous supplies of these to fill 
eastern and foreign orders; light and 
handy short-fed cattle also in good 
request. Prime beef cattle were 
quotable up as high as $12 p 100 lbs, 
good short-feds 10@11.25, calves 6 
@11.50, feeding cattle 6@8.15. 

Hogs have sold consistently at around 
$10 p 100 Ibs for some weeks, prices 
fluctuating above or below this mark, 
according to quality. While the 
heavy lard hog has felt the best de- 
mand, light bacon animals had excel- 
lent going. Receipts, while liberal, 
were all readily absorbed. Best hogs 
sold up to 10.25, a goodly quota at 
around 10, pigs 8.50@9.235. 

Lamb market continued on sensa- 
tional basis, although some slight re- 
action noted. Best native and west- 
ern wethers were quotable at $8@ 
9.95 p 100 Ibs, ewes 7.25@9.25, 
breeding ewes up to 9, native lambs 
12.25@13, western lambs 12@13.10. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CBEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 42 41 389 
1915. . 36 33 34 
1914.. 34 34 33 
1913.. 37 35 36 
Butter 
At New York, market unsettled, 


tendency in buyers’ favor. Higher 
than extra cmy butter 41@42%éc p lb, 
extra cmy 4lc, cmy firsts ep ay held 
butter 37 @89¢, finest dairy 

At Chicago, market developed ‘better 
and stronger feeling, supply of strict- 
ly fey butter unable to meet demand. 
Extra fresh cmy butter 38% @40c p lb, 
extra firsts 37144@38c, storage butter 
H@35'ee. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 42c p 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, emy 42c p hg 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 42c p 1b, dairy 
extras 38c. 

a. Buffalo, N Y, cmy 41c p lb, dairy 
33@3 e Te. 

ry Cincinnati, O, cmy 42c p lb, dairy 


= Rochester, N N Y, emy 40c p 

At Elgin, Il, best cmy wenn Betbe 
p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, market quiet, trad- 
ing restricted. Held flat cheese 24@ 
24%4c p lb, twins 24@24%c, cheddars 
2414c, Wis twins 24%4c, young 
America 25c. 


Forward March the Jerseys ! 
WALLACE MACMONNIES, JERSEY CLUB 


Type, always a strong point of the 
Jersey, is receiving a great amount of 
attention, and a marked improvement 
is readily noticed by anyone who has 
attended the large fairs this fall. It 
is not that there are individuals so 
greatly superior to some of the cham- 
pions of years gone by, for these old 
winners were patterns of dairy con- 
formation which have set the standard, 
but the significant fact is that there 
are more cows of this quality in the 
ring today than there ever were before. 

Prodtction, too, another Jersey 
strong point, is being emphasized and 
register of merit work is being prac- 
ticed in many new herds. The fact 
that the club exacts no fee for this 
work has placed it within the reach 
of the small dairy farmer. Forty- 
four states are now conducting test- 
ing and the number of cows on test is 
growing remarkably. From January 
1 to July 31, 1914, 460 tests were ac- 
cepted; from January 1 to July 31, 
1915, 779 tests were accepted, and 
from January 1 to July 31, 1916, 1217 
tests were accepted, an increase of 
almost 300% over the like period two 
years ago. Jersey breeders realize 
that an. authenticated record trebles 
the value of a cow. 

Jerseys, winners at every public 
butter contest, are producing more 
butter than they ever did before. 
Since register of merit testing was be- 





gun, 6146 tests have been -accepted 
by the club. They show an average 
butter fat production of 418 pounds. 
Of this number of tests, 1217 were ac- 
cepted since January, 1916. The but- 
ter fat production shown by these 
tests is 425 pounds, an imcrease of 
seven pounds fat per cow over all 
tests formerly accepted. Constructive 
line breeding is having its effect. 
Sales of Jerseys have never been 
greater and the average price which 
eattle are bringing is good. High 
prices for stock of outstanding merit 
have been of such regular occurrence 


in the past year that they have 
come to be taken as a matter of 
course. 





Horned Calves from Angus Bull 

Last June we bought a_ pedigreed 
Aberdeen-Angus bull for $130. We have 
12 calves from him, of which four have 
horns. I wrote to the breeder about it, 
but he will not reply. Can he be made 
to refund a reasonable amount df the 
purchase price, as I feel that any scrub 
bull would do this well. So writes an 
Iowa reader, and incloses catalog record 
of the pedigree of the bull. 

The breeder mentioned is a repu- 
table man and in good standing in the 
American Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ 
association. He undoubtedly sold the 
bull in good faith. There is no way 
to compel him to refund money on 
the animal unless he desires to do so. 
In fact, from the information given 
there is no proof that the bull has not 
done all that could be expected of 
him. 

The writer does not state whether 
this bull was used on pure-bred cows 
or on grade cows with horns. If the 
cows had horns the result is about 
what would be expected. Some Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls, of course, are more 
prepotent than others, and when used 
on horned cows practically all the 
calves are hornless, but this does not 
hold true in anything like every case. 

Even when the best Angus bulls are 
mated to the best Angus cows there 
occasionally will be a calf with scurs 
or small horns. While this is objec- 
tionable, it does not indicate that the 
sire is not a pure-bred registered bull. 
Nothing can be done about the above 
case because no breeder guarantees 
what nature will do in the breeding of 
animals. 


Curing and Keeping Pork 


Cc. C. PERRY 


I was talking to a farmer a few 
days ago who always trims his meat 





- before the animal heat leaves the car- 


cass, This sounded rather “outlandish” 
at first thought, so I asked him what 
was his reason for doing this. He said 
that the fatty portions have a tend- 
ency to hold the heat. This man’s 
meat was not salted in a box, either, 
but on a bench or platform. Concern. 
ing his methods he said: “The day 
that the hogs are to be killed we have 
the water hot by sun-up and we aim 
to pick only a moderately cold day. 
Hogs under 250 pounds in weight can 
be scalded very well in a barrel, but 
the box is better for any size hog. The 
chains on the scalding box are cor- 
rectly adjusted before the hog goes in, 
and I can turn any size hog any way 
I want him. 

“A 22-caliber rifle will do the job of 
killing nicely, and with but very little 
injury to the head. The most impor- 
tant thing in the whole business is to 
get him stuck so that he will bleed 
well. As soon as the hog drops when 
shot, have a good hand to help you 
turn him on the back and aim the 
knife for the heart from about the 
middle of the throat. 

“If correctly scalded hogs are not 
hard to clean, and there is but little 
danger of having the water too hot. 
When the hair has been removed the 
hog is hung up to remove the offal, 
but before beginning this job wash 
down good and scrape off all the dirt. 
Have all the tools sharp or you are up 
against a hard proposition in cutting, 
and haggled meat will surely be hard 
to keep, no matter how cold the 
weather. 

“After the offal-has been removed 
the carcass should be left hanging a 
few hours to drain. If hung up by 10 
or 11 o’clock, by 2 or not later than 3, 


they can be taken down and blocked 
out. Lay every piece flat on the 
ground, skin side down, to cool. The 
ground draws out the heat quicker 
and more effectually than anything I 
have ever seen tried. It is my opin- 
ion that meat should be trimmed just 
as soon as thé animal heat is gone. You 
will find that real cold weather is not 
necessary to save meat when handied 
this way. Just as soon as the trim- 
ming is done, rub the joints well with 
salt, but do not pack for a day or so. 

“After talking with several who use 
the platform or bench for salting 
down meat, I am inclined to think 
that it is not a bad way to handle it. 
At the end of six weeks, I hang up 
the meat and smoke with sassafrus or 
hickory. The preserving qualities of 
the smoke from these woods may not 
be any better than that from other 
wood, but there is one thing sure, it 
gives the meat a better flavor. After 
smoking well the hams and shoulders 
are treated as follows: Dip in boil- 
ing water and then cover with borax 
and black pepper mixed, wrap in 
heavy paper and sack in heavy cotton 
sacks. The edges of the side meat 
should also be covered with the pep- 
per and borax. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed’ ‘nder this heading in one line —— charge 
if the a reaches this office weeks o1 


more re the meeting is to be held, r* provided 

the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 

ship interest. in your notice as much ip 

advance as possible. 

Farmers’ week, State College, Pa, Dec 27-Jan 3 

W Va hort soc, Morgantown, W Va, 

N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
¥ state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, Jan 9-10 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Syracuse, ¥ Y, 


Jan 10 

Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del, Jan 8-10 
Pa_ state ie alliance and industrial ‘unica, 
Williamsport, Pa, Jan 9-10 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, NY, Jan 9-10 
Ayrshire breeders’ assn, New Yor Jan 11 
W Va state grange, Charleston, v Va, Jan 16 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan 17 
American forestry assn, Washington, D C, Jan 18-19 


N Y state assm union town agri socs, Albany, N Y, 
Jan 





Jan 18 

N Y state assn co agri sors, Albany, N Y, Jan 18 

National western stock show, Denver, Col, Jan 20, "17 

-~- state board of agri, ae Pa, Jan 23-25 

rs’ assn, arrisburg, Jan 23-25 

Pa vegetable growers’ assn, shatters, Jan 23-2 

Pa state hort assn, Harrisburg, Pa an 23-25 

N J state board of agri, Trenton, N J. Jan 24-25 

Western soc, ester, N Y. Jan 24-26 

N Y tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, N ¥ _ 
: an 

American cranberry growers’ assn, Camden, N ;. - 
an 


Farmers’ week, Ohio state univ, Cl. g Sve 3 
e 
Ohio state dairymen’s assn, Columbus, 
Jan 30-Feb 2 
Ohio state hort soc, Columbus, 0, 
Ohio Percheron breeders’ assn, Columbus, 0, 


0, 1 
Ohio state corn show, Columbus, 0, Jan 29-Feb 2 
Machinery show, Columbus, O, Jan 30-Feb ; 


Ohio state hort soc, Columbus, 0, Jan 30-3 
N Y state grange, Tr mY, eb 6- 
Warren county boa Belvidere, N J, Feb 7 
American Jersey cattle on ‘New York city, May 2 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N eb 12-17 
N Y state vegetable growers’ assn, Ithaca, 5 x r- 59-15 
N_Y state Holstein-Friesian breeders’ club, ‘Syracuse . 
Mar 


Hoistein-Friesian assn of America, Worcester, Mass, 
Mo farmers’ week, Columbia, 


Ill swine breeders’ assn, Cham Jan 9-10 
Will county short course, plained. ‘1, Jan 9-12 
Wis swine week, Madison, Wis, Feb 5-8 
Ind drainage convention, La Fayette. Ind, Jan 10 
Ind state corn show, La Fayette, Ind, Jan 8-13 
Ind state dairy convention, La Fayette, Ind. 

. Jan 11-12 
Ind Guernsey breeders, La Fayette, Ind, Jan 11 
Ind Holstein breeders, La Fayette. Ind, Jan 11 
Nebraska farmers’ week, Lincoln, Neb, Jan 15-20 
National corn show. Minueapolis. Minn Pec 11-164 
Farmers’ equity union, Omaha, Neb. Dec 20-22 
Soc of hort science, New York city, ec 28- 
National good roads show and_ annual convention 


American road builders’ assn, Boston 
National good roads show, Boston, Mass, Feb 5-9. "17 
San Antonio winter garden show, San Antonio, Tex, 

sometime during Feb. 

Short course in agri, Knoxville, Tenn, Jan 1-Feb 10 
State corn show, Lexington, Ky, Jan 2-5 
Farmers’ week, Lexington, Ky, 





Country Produce Markets 


At Rochester, N Y, corn $1.03@1.05 p bu, oats 
56@58e, bran 32 p ton, corn_meal 48, beets 60c p 
bu, cabbage 1 p doz, carrots 80c p bu, onions 1.90@ 
2 p bu, parsnips 1, potatoes 1.75, spinach 70c, tur- 
nips 75c, — beans — red kidney beans 7.60, 
apples 50c@1. p bu, 65ce p doz, fowls 17c¢ p 
Ib, ducks 206. ” timothy “fay 11@14 p ton, dressed 
lamb l7c, veal 17c, pork 12@13c, medium un- 
washed 34@38c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $7.75 p bu, eggs 


52c p doz, turkeys 27c p lb, fowls 19c, chickens 18 
@20c, ducks 15@18c, geese 15@16c, onions 3.50@ 
4.50 p 100-Ilb bag, potatoes 1.60@1.85 p bu, cab- 


bages 3@3.50 p 100 Ibs, beets 1.25@1.50 p bu, 


carrots 1.25@1.50, celery 40@70c_ p doz behg. pars- 
nips 1.50@1.75 p bu, turnips 90c@ 25, apples 1.25@ 
1.90, honey 14@15c p lb, timothy <y 12@16 p ton, 

At Cincinnati, 0, No 2 red w’ $1.70@1.72 p bu, 


oats 55c, timothy 


No 2 white corn 94c, No 2 w 
1 12.50@15.50, al- 


hay 12@16 p ton, clover r 
falfa 15@18, wheat straw 8.50 cye straw 10.50, oats 
straw 8.50, bran 29, mixed fec i 32, middlings 33.50, 
barley T0c@1.23 p bu, navy peans 7.50, red kidney 
beans 7.75, timothy seed 1.50@2, from store 2.25@ 
2.55, clocer seed 7.75@10.80, unwashed combing and 
delaine wool 32@35c p Ib, fowls 17e, broilers 16c, 
duckg 14@lé6c, rabbits 2@2.50 p doz, veal calves 
11@:3c p lb, lambs 7@10c, apples 2.50@5 p bbl, 
onions 4.50 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 5.25@5.50 p bbl, 
pumpkins 1.50@1.75 p bbl 


At Cleveland, 0, fowls 18c p ib, ducks 22c, rab- 
bits $2.50@2.75 p doz, apples 3.50@5 p bbl, beets 
60c p bskt, cauliflower 75c@1 p doz, sweet potatoes 


1.50@1.60 p_ hamper, rutabagas 1.40@1.! 50 p 100 Ibs, 
persaive 70@75c p bskt, spinach 90c@1 p bx, turnips 
1.50@1.60 p 100 Tos, fey honey 17@18c p lb, dressed 






veal 14@17c p Ib, beef 9@I3c, mutton 12@13c, 
lambs 18@20c, medium unw: d wool 38@39¢ p 
lb. No 3 yellow corn f9%ec p 1. No 2 red wheat 
1.69, No 2 white oats 56%c, timothy hay 12@14.50 
p ton, rye straw 9@10. 

At Philadelphia, Pa. eggs 49¢ p doz, fowls 18¢ p 
lb, chickens 18c, marroy beans 7.50 p bu, apples 
$4@5.50 p bbl, crar berries 6@9, pears 2.50@3 p 
bu, sweet pota‘ces 1.59@2.75 p bbi, white potatoes 
1.50@1.65 p bu, onions 3.50@4.15 p 100-Ib bag. | 
cabbages 65@70 p ton. bran 31.50, timothy hay 
14@18, clover mixed 12@16.50, rye straw 12@14, 


wheat straw 9.50, No 2 red wheat 1.63@1.66 p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 1.04@1.05, No 2 white oats 59c. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 

At World’s Original and Greatest School =| ey) 

independent with no — invested. 

the business taught in five weeks. Write today for AY 
Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering. N. 


catalog. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Ill Carey M. Jones. Pres. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


oo out of the horse business, Weight one ton. 

Age six years. Broken single or double. Will go 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight, sound and 
gentle. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 
and a beautiful animal. Write 


JUSTAMERE FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
o 





OL 


Percheron Seallions| 
For Sale 


David Harum Stock Farm 
N. Y., G. Fred 





el Pr. 
Gray, Lima, N. Y., E. Biglow, Whallonsbure 
Joseph H. Cross, inenacii, N, ¥., C._ L. Mille 
Claverack, N. Y., Belgian stallions. J. E. Hal 


Westfield. N. Y¥.. Gallup & Warner, Syracuse. 
N. Y., Suffolk stallions, mares and fillies. 
: |= S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


On On a) Horverneee renee eeratannanenes 











SHETLAND PONIES 
If it's Shetland Ponies we have them. The 
quality = wat at aay Fa ere — te 
pay. partms 


THE SHADYSIDE sanuiaseabenaned 





neg and Larger Ponies Wenliags $40 to 
$50. Yearlings $50 

© $60; two-year olds $60 to $75. Mares three to ten years 
Aas to $100; older ones $5 “ to ad LF spotted or solid colors, 
broken for children. ‘WA RT, Espyviite, Pa. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





S.C. Rhode Island Reds Exclusively 


Early breeding Cockerels and Pullets now on sale. We 
are booking orders for Day-Old Chicks and Hatching 

t delivery any time after January 15th. All 
from Heavy-weight, Healthy, Vigorous, Heavy Winter 
Laying Stock, combining Beauty and Utility, the re- 
sult of years of careful selection, and that have been 
raised on Free Clover Range, and housed in Open- 
Front yy under the most sanitary conditions. 

“* Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
OAKLAND FARMS. Oakland, New Jersey 


CHICKS THAT LIVE #38, Pet ,i08 
4 ’ T Bred to Lay. 
Tiffany’s SUPERIOR 823,38 
preter, ane Laced, Snowwhite Wyandottes, Royal 
Cc. B. Teds. Order now for February and 
Serch } 2 Pekin and Rouen ducklings $25 per 
100, $225 per 1000. Bred and hatched right. Guar- 
anteed to arrive safely. 
aLDHAM POULTRY FARM, RB. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 








Trapnested, pedigreed eggs and 
Exclusivel chicks from the best matings we 
ever offered. ur prices are as low as one dare make 


them and give quality and a square deal. Remember 
we sell from our own matings and no others. Get 
our illustrated catalog, a ye cuts of our vwn 
birds, trapnests and houses. It is free. 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N.Y 


S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


Selected bred-to-lay breeders and cockerels. Honey, 
choice, comb and extracted. 
Just-A-Mere-Farm, Box A, Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. 








Single Comb WHITE LEGHORN: SPECIAL 
Ten hens and pullets, with cockerel, $10. Also special 
prices now on Bronze turkeys. White Wyandottes 


and Barred Rocks of the best. 
OWNLAND FARMS, SOUTH HAMYOND, N. Y. 





Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
Wolf Strain and White Wyandottes 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Stamp 
1.A.Wheeler, Maplewood Farm, B.F.D.2, Massena, N.Y 








- oar Toulouse Geese. In- 

tee dian Runner Ducks, 
Pure Honey, Bees and Queens. Write 
for prices. Also Baby Chix for Spring 


delivery. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl 10%, 288% 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square dea! guaranteed. 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 





“Perfection” Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 


Special for balance of year— $10 cockerels $5, $5 
cockerels $3 Best we erer raised Money back if not 
pleased A few puliets and exhibition stock reasonable, 
Dr. George T. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapuested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. ¥. 








60 BREED chickens, Sacks, geese, guineag, 

turkeys Igian hares, guinea 
pigs, and dogs Buy your 4 ng stock now. Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed Catalog free. 
H. A, SOUDER, Box G, SELLERSVILLG, PA, 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
arantee that eggs shipped shail reach the buyer un- 
roken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to oxercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








DENS 


| SHEEP BRE? 


The Fillmore Farms 
; are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 


| fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
| c. T BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON. VERMON® 























CATTLE BREEDERS 





‘ American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





oer 


Korndyke, 30 A. R. O. daughters, a son 
Lunde Korndyke, 120 lbs, milk 
in yearly-test. 
nearest dams average 28.75 lbs. 


$70 Bull Calf Born Oct. 8. 


1916, 


$100 SERVICE BULL 


in 1 day, 
Yam Greenwood Katy Lyons,an excellent young A.R.O.cow, 8 of whose 
butter each. 


BE. H. KNAPP & SON 


srcotaseagusene sevenerevanenoerevertoegenennrn yaeas coureenenstonans itt 


Born Nov. 13, 1915, good. 
gs 2.3 white; sire 
King Lunde Pontiac 
of the famous King of the Pontiacs from 
26192.7 lbs. milk and 1090.91 lbs butter 





2-3 white, well br alt, a full brother to above bull. 
FABIUS, N. Y. 





GUERNSEYS—HERD SIRES: 





Langwater Cavailer: (Dolly Dim: tes May King of 
Langwater 12997 R., sire of ma A cattle; 
Langwater D 22139, A. R. records 10710.80 Ibs. 
milk, 557.55 lbs. butter fat at two years.) 

Florham Monarch: (Ne Plus Ultra 15265, A. R., 


OA R daughters; Princess Pretoria 28403, A. RB. 1786, 
11998.75 Ibs. milk, 543.11 ibs. butter fat at 5% yr 
Our herd won more prizes at the National 

Show than all the other Guernsey herds 
exhibited. Bull calves under two 
All sold out on a? bulls. 

FARMS IPSWICH, 
P. Frazier & Son, Owner, B. F. 


months 


MASS. 


Barnes, Mgr. 





Harbor Hill Guernseys 


Bvery sire for four generations in the pedigree of the 
bull calf we offer below is out of an advanced register 
dam, or has sired A animals. Price $75. 
Express prepaid within 500 miles For further par 


tieulars address C. H. HECHLER, Supt., Roslyn, N. Y. 


BEDMINSTER GUERNSEYS 


Young bulls of serviceable age sired by May King o} 
Bedminster, Grand Champion bull at Inter State Fair, 
Trenton, N. J. Third prize at National Dairy 
Show, Springfield, Mass.,1916. Out of Imp. cows with 
records of 9,000 to 10,000 Ibs. of milk. Price $135 to $150 


BE DMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 











28-lb. Yearling Son of 
Judge Segis our Senior herd sire 


who has a 30-lb. Jr. 
daughter and a 2l-lb. yearling 
daughter at five years of age. This fellow is 
perfectly straight; he hasa 20-lb. Jr. 2 yr. 
old sister and his dam will be tested again 
pring; she has a 34-lb. half-sister. Write 
for particulars and photo 


& SONS, SY RACUSE, N. ¥. 


3 yr. old 


next 
vs now 


F.C. SOULE 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street. Svracuse, New York 








FAIRVIEW FARM, Sophie's Tormentor 
JERSEYS. ‘Production’’ Our Watchword 
FOR SALE—No. 144, Bull calf dropped May 2. 1916; 


solid color, black tongue and switch Sire, Lass 64th’s 
Lass 64th of Hood Farm 266735, 





Bon 106612; dam, 

made 13,444.6 lbs. milk, 962 Ibs. butter as a four- 
year-old. Grandson of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 
Hood Farm Toron¢ an 1d Hood Farm Pogis 9th. Dam, 
Noble Seaside Lass ; 33; sold by Fairview Farm to 
A. C. Newell for $700 and is now on test at her 
present home Was milking 46 Ibs. per day when sold 
RAYMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 





necnmnn ine 


| SPECIAL OFFER 


ed 


We are offering for sale six bull calves, just 
: tested for tuberculosis, ranging in age from 
: four to seven months. The dams of these 
H bulls have or are making official records 
— Priced from $75 to $100. Send for sales list 
= and get a bargain 


THE OAKS FARM, - COHASSET, MASS. 


a 


veenetens 








We offer Reg. Hol- 
stein Bull Calves two 
to four months old sired by 30 Ib. grandson Pontiac 
ee $50 to $75 


BY Calf Bargains 





SPRINGDALE FARMS: 
_ GRADE HOLSTEINS | 
200 


nicely 

milkers. 
3 100 large two and three year old heifers 
: that are bred to good registered Hol- 


all large : 
well-bred, 
heavy 


fresh cows and springers, 
fine individuals, young, 
marked and extra 


stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want 


good cows don’t forget to visit us 
before you purchase. 

Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 
> F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
: Goat 50 Clinton Ave., eae 116 or oer : 


Recnvnnnnyraensnne 0 Hoengecanaacsnaesnunerenncasom 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


A son of Pontiac Korndyke with 
30-1b. dam, and 25 of his daugh 

ters. % Holstein heifer calves 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high grade heifers, 1 to 3 
years old, $35 to $75 each 20 
registered heifers 6 months to 1 year 
old $100 each. Registered cows, heif- 
ere and bulls, bigh grade cows. Large 
stock on hand. Come and see them. 


Joha C. Keagan, Tully, N. Y. 

















Maple Lawn Holsteins 


Situated in the very heart of the Holstein country 
Every animal in my herd for sale at all times at 
low and reasonable figures. % Holstein heifer calves, 
$10 to $15; express paid in lots of five. ous in 

fully protected. R. O 


light paper lined crates, ‘ 
cows and heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane King. Regis- 
tered bulls of all ages from $25 up. 20 registered 
heifers, six weeks to one year old, priced to sell. Two 
% heifer calves and registered bull calf for $50. 
Write for particulars, etc. 

Cc. Ww. Ells, It Maple Lawn Farm, Cortiand, N. Y. 





| Degistered Holstein B ull 
: Fit for heavy service, straight as a 
Z line, kind and every way right $85. 
Ten Registered heifers due with firstcalves 
in 4 mos. $160 each. Grandson of vod 
= Segis, 4 weeks old $35. Grade cows and : 
=: heifers always forsale. Write your wants. = 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N.Y. = 


FS Motos ee 


In order to reduce stock to barn capacity will 
sell anything you wish. Cows, heifers, bulls, 
calves. All advanced registry stock. Come and 
make your selections or write. 


BRADLEY FULLER, 





aye 
Mtr 


anna 
Heeeeetaneaniie 








UTICA, N. Y. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFER 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULL 


born February 2, 1916. Sired by Colantha Beauty 
Segis, a 32-lb. son of the great Belle Segis, one of 
the best daughters of King Segis. The dam of this 
bull is sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, 











App! ixpress prepaid 
> E- pint in S. Safe arrival guaran : samteed. sire of 19 A. R. O. daughters. She has a record of 
Write for extunded --A-t and color markings. +g a 7 cn py AA dams of 
this bull averaged for 7 days s utter, 556.9 
Would sell a few females. Write your wants. Ibs. milk. Here is a bull with great backing. He is 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., INC, ——_ weil grown, and wilt @ you some 

Price $75 b. here, with all papers. 
Box 502 Cortland, N. ¥. | 1" “Wulenier, “WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
~ |Brea Hol Bull $400 

Bred O stein u 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, !n fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


$100--Bull for Sale--$100 





Bull born Sept. 19, 1915. Sire, Changeling Butter 
Roy. Dam an A. RB. O. daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince. This bull is a splendid individual, well 


ready for servic 
Abbekerk Prince and Changeling Butter oe 4 
produced 10 30-lb. cows and 156 A. 


rst check for $100 takes him, tuberc ale tested, 
4 and transferred f. 0. b. Owego Ze 

George F. Blewer Est., Fred A. Blewer eambatenrenen 
Maple Vale Farm, RB. F. D. 3, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


FOR $35.00 EACH 


if taken soon, we offer our fall crop of 


grown and nicely marked, 
Tidy 
have 








and upwards, 


Holstein bull calves, registered and transferred. Most 

popular families of the breed represented and backed 

by 30-pound butter records on both sire’s and dam’s 

side of pedigree. Write at once 

E. H. Foster, Barton, N. Y.; I. R. Foster, Owego, N. ¥. 
Address co rrespondence to Barton, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


F. bull, born Feb. 29, 1916. Sire one of 
the best 30-pound sons of the King of the Pontiacs; 
dam a 20-pound cow. Price $50 Write for pedigree to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


offers H 





ideal Dairy Farm offers a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
all calf. sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac 5th (a 
6-1, bull) and out of a good producing two-year-old 
heifer, for $50. He is individually perfect. More black 
than white, Brown Bros.. Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
A few heifers from A. BR. stock for sale at farmer's 
prices. Write today for sale list 

MILTON W. DAVISON - CANISTEO, N. ¥. 





rare for service right NOW. Sired by “iT” ak 
dam has 37.21 Ib. record. Bullis out of 17.92-Ib. 
3-yr-old daughter of King of the Pontiacs, she out 
of a 20-Ib. 4-yr-old. Dam of bull offered tested 
4.03% fat. He is a five individual and about half white. 


First check takes him—He Is a bargain. 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUN 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


Coming three yearsold. 20 Saeieteie Springers. 


20 Holstein Stripper 
E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND. ‘NEW YORK 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull, born November, 1915. 
Sire a son of Pietje 224 Woodcrest Lad, and out ofa 
29.17-lb. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol. 
Dam a 11.92-Ib. two-year-old, her dam 27.87 Ibs. 
Color mostly white. Write for price. 

W. 8. HINCHBY, P. 0. Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull—Ready for Service 
SIRE son of Pontiac Korndyke, whose dam made 23 
lbs. butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. DAM a daugh- 
or. of Friend Beryl! Wayne, who made 24 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. Light in color; straight and L right i o aay 
individual. FRANK MURRAY, West infield, N. Y¥. 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


me penthe Lag bull out of A. B. O. dam 
white than blac 
8 BALDWINSVILLE, ne ¥. 




















$60. 
ABARAMA FARM - 










‘Large Berkshires 











- East River 
- Grade Holsteins fe or sale 


100 high grade, fresh and due to calve 
: soon. Not common black and white cows, 
> but cows that are bred for milk. The kind that 
fill the pail. If you want the best, try a few 
from this herd. 


= ]2 registered bulls, all ages. 
: 20) high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 *Phone 43F2 McGraw 











For Sale—50 HEAD 


Registered Holsteins 


too head to choose from. 


SCIO, N. Y. 


of all ages. 
H. H. FULLER, - 





. 
37.44 Holstein Bulls 37.44 
Calves from our Great King Prilly Konigen and from 
splendid dams with official records. $50.00 and up 


each—speak quick. 
PF. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





22) HL 


Geotted Poland China Bred SOWS 





My h erd has never been | 
Breeders and Farmers 32 ie: \coniton | 
ave the buying public = 
than at present. I now have 130 head of spring gilts bred to eight different boars and sired by Michigan Boy, = 
Park Co. Choice and others. They are the large, heavy boned, stretchy kind. Bred Sow sale January 25th, = 
a Seer. Deere Address A. S. BOOCO, Box A, JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 2 
=a a J 








Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are good large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 














Pure Bred Chester Whites 


Choice spring gilts, bred or open. August and Sep- 
tember pigs at prices that are right. 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. ¥. 


REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 


August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








~« Tywacana Berkshires ~~ 
Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars, spring and fall pigs. Write 
for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Permingdsle, L.L, N.Y. 


ane 


Box 69 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros- 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality 


J.T. Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 
BEDMINSTER 


uineTeR BERKS HIRES 


We offer six boars farrowed April 26, 1916, weighing 
November 30, 1916, 240 Ibs. to 270 Ibs., from a litter 
of thirteen. These boars are low and deep, with good 
heads and plenty of bone. Price $30 to $40 each, 
Fall pigs that are growthy and of the correct type, 
from large litters, $15 each at ten weeks old. 

BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 

PENSHURST FARM, 

















Narberth, Pa. 


'BERKSHIRE BOAR 


| 





} akin, 


| Sired by, 


| 





16 monthe old. A grandson of Baron Duke 170th. 
A good one at a reasonable price. 
T. J. KERR, : - - - COLLINS, N. ¥. 





| Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock 4 the best types. Both sexes, not 


at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





° ° 
Hampshire Pigs 
“RONK,” a 
son of “Gen. Allen,” [eam 
who weighed 1000 Ibs. [a 
and won Grand Cham- jie) 
pionship at 11 state iam 
fairs and the Inter- 
national Swine Show. 
Free circular. 

Locust Lawn Farm, Bird-In-Hand, Box A, Lanc. Co., Pa, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One choice bred sow and a few August pigs, also @ 
few choice Shropshire ewe lambs for sale. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS’ - CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 


(X 2. te Fe aee 


now ready for shipment, Silver’s strain. 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, RB. 1, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


Will offer compre i for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM. - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock s sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 





















Large Prolific Durocs Rett'*cts."fone 

spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 

for description and pr ces. 

D. H. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Boss Co.,O 
Large, smooth, easy feeders, 


Poland Chinas Sows bred forspring farrow, 
open gilts, fall pigs, good thrifty fellows, either sex, 
Service boars all sold. — your wants. 
RITCHDBY & BROKAW, R. D. 2, FLUSHING, 0. 


BIG POLAND- 

CHINAS. << and fall 

or a e Digs. ae ae bred 
abero 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2 , OHIO 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are y o, Hess. All ages for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 














Best Registered Large Typ 
Duroc Jersey Hogs Bret oits2735 tise 


A. C. ADAMS, WESTERVILLE, O. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 











Do You 
Want a Breeder’s 
Calendar? 





SPECIAL OFFERING 


75 head of fancy registered Berkshires, ages from ten 
weeks to one year old, that will make foundation 
stock. If you need a young boar, gilt, of a nice pig, 
we can supply you with it at once. Write what you 
want and we will be pleased to give description and 


prices 
PRIDE HOME FARM, \* HOWARD, PA. 


Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $30 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALB, PA 








at Highwood 


veneswevnonuunaevenenenasaevevereneeee 


Special—Seven May gilts, pier ,metee. by our Rival 


boar, out of Highwood Columbia a Thirteen 
farrowed, 12 raised, this litter. The dam has far- 
rowed 97 pigs in eight litters. 4 Sate Dee has farrowed 
168 pigs in 13 litters, say Ay ‘eda in six 
litters, another 66 pigs in five een, ng 


73 pigs in -.! litters. We have unrelated 
litters 4 t. 15. 
H.C. &H B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





If so, ask The American 
Agriculturist Live Stock De- 
partment for one—they are sent 
free on request. Every breeder 
should have a copy. 


And if you are in the market 
for pure-bred live stock of any 
kind, The American Agricul- 
turist Live Stock Department 
can help you—Hutchins or our 
Service Bureau can locate what 
you want if it is to be found. 
| ~ Write us about it. | 











Address: American Agriculturist 
Live Stock Department 
BE. A, HUTCHINS, Representative 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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December 30, 1916 


The Start--II. 


% HE baggage wagon had 





brought the _ trunks, 

and when ,she had 

paid her bill, they 

were delivered at the 

outer wharf-end, where 

also arrived at about 

the same time a mis- 

cellaneous assortment 

of supplies from the store and 
a Japanese with her two _ hand- 
So far as Miss Estella Benton 


bags. 
could see, she was about to embark 
on the last stage of her journey. 
“How soon will you start?” she in- 
quired, when the last of the stuff 
was stowed aboard the little steamer. 
Benton 


“Twenty minutes or so,” 
answered. “‘Say,’’ he went on casually, 
“have you got any money, Stell? I 


owe a fellow thirty dollars, and I left 
the bank roll and my check book at 
camp.” 

Miss Benton drew the purse from 
her hand bag and gave it to him. He 
pocketed it and went off down the 
wharf, with the-brief assurance that 
he would be gone only a minute or so. 

The minute, however, lengthened 
to nearly an hour, and Sam Davis had 
his blow-off valve hissing, and Stella 
Benton was casting impatient glances 
shoreward before Charlie’ strolled 
leisurely back. 

“You needn't fire up quite so strong, 
Sam,” he called down. “We won't 
start for a couple of hours yet,” 

“Sufferin’ Moses!” Davis poked his 
fiery thatch out from the engine room. 
“I might ’a’ known better’n to sweat 
over firin’ up. You generally manage 
to make about three false starts to 
onc get-away.” 

Benton laughed good-naturedly. 

“Do you usually allow your men to 
address you in that impertinent way?” 
Miss Benton desired to know. 

Chariie looked blank for a second. 
Then he smiled, and linking his arm 
affectionately in hers, drew her off 
along the wharf, chuckling to himself. 

“My dear girl,” said he, “you’d 

better not let Sam Davis or any of 
Sam’s kind hear you pass remarks 
like that. Sam would say _ exactly 
what he thought about such matters 
to his boss, or King George, or to the 
first lady+ of the land, regardless. 
Sabe? We’re what you'll call prim- 
itive out here, yet. You want to for- 
get that master and man business, 
the servant proposition, and proper 
respect, and all that rot. Outside the 
English colonies in one or two big 
towns, that attitude doesn’t go in B C. 
People in this neck of the woods 
stand pretty much on the same class 
footing, and you'll get in bad and 
gec me in bad if you don’t remember 
that. I’ve got ten loggers working 
for me in the woods. Whether they're 
impertinent or profane cuts no figure, 
so long as they handle the job prop- 
erly. They’re men, you understand, 
not servants. None of them would 
hesitate to tell me what he thinks 
about me or anything Ido. If I don’t 
like it, I can fight him or fire him. 
Tkey won’t stand for the sort of airs 
you're accustomed to. They have the 
utmost respect for a woman, but a 
man is merely a two-legged male 
human like themselves, whether he 
wears mackinaws or broadcloth, has 
a barrel of money or none at all. This 
will seem odd to you at first, but 
you'll get used to it. You'll find 
things rather different out. here.” 
_ “I suppose so,” she agreed. “But 
it sounds queer. For instance, if one 
ot papa’s clerks or the chauffeur had 
spcken like that, he’d have been dis- 
charged on the spot.” 

“The logger’s a different breed,” 
Benton observed drily. “Or perhaps 
only the same breed manifesting un- 
der different conditions. He isn’t 
servile. He doesn’t have to be.” 

“Why the delay, though?” she re- 
verted to the point. “I tmeught you 
were all ready to go.” 

“I am,” Charlie enlightened. “But 
while I was at the store just now, 
Paul Abbey phoned from Vancouver 
to know if there was an up-lake boat 
in His people are big lumber guns 
here, and it will accommodate him 
and won’t hurt me to wait a couple 
of hours and drop him off at their 
camp. I’ve got more or less business 
dealings with them, and it doesn't 
hurt to be neighborly. He’d have to 
hire a gas-boat otherwise. Besides, 
Paul’s a pretty good head.” 

This, .of course, being strictly her 
brother’s business, Stella forbore 
comment. She was weary of travel, 
tired with the tension of eternally 
being shunted across distances, anx- 
ious to experience once more that 
sense of restful finality which comes 
with a journey’s end. But, in a 


measure her movements were no long- 
er dependent upon her own volition. 
They walked 


slowly along the 


~ 
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broad roadways which bordered the 
lake until they came to a branchy ma- 
ple, and here they seated themselves 


on the grassy turf in the shadow of 
the tree. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said. 
“How do you like it here, and how 
are you getting on? Your letters 
home were always chiefly remarkable 
for their brevity.” 

“There isn’t a great lot to tell,” 
Benton responded. “I’m just begin- 
ning to get on my feet. A raw, un- 


tried youngster has a lot to learn and 
unlearn when he hits this tall timber. 
I’ve been out here five years, and I'm 


just beginning to realize what 
I’m equal to and what I'm _ not. 
I’m crawling over a hump now 
that would have been a lot easier 
if the governor hadn’t come to 
erief the way he did. He was go- 
ing to put in some money this fall. 
But I think I'll make it, anyway, 


though it will keep me digging and 
figuring. I have a contract for de- 
livery of a million feet in September 
and another contract that I could 
take if I could see my way clear to 
finance the thing. I could clean up 
thirty thousand dollars net in two 
years if I had more cash to work on. 
As it is, I have to go slow, or I'd go 
broke. I’m holding two limits by the 
skin of my teeth. But I’ve got one 
good one practically for an annual 
pittance. If I make delivery on my 
contract according to schedule it’s 
plain sailing. hat about sizes up my 
prospects, Sis.” 

“You speak a language I don’t un- 
derstand,” she smiled. “‘What does a 
million feet mean? And what’s a 
limit ?” 

“A limit is one square mile—six 
hundred and forty acres more or less 
—of merchantable timber land,” he 
explained. ‘“‘We speak of timber as 
scaling so many board feet. A board 
foot is one inch thick by twelve 
inches square. Sound fir timber is 
worth around seven dollars per thou- 


sand board feet in the log, got out 
of the woods, and boomed in the 
water ready to tow to the mills. The 


first limit I got—from the govern- 
ment—will scale around ten million 
feet. The other two are nearly as 
rood. But I got them from timber 
speculators, and it’s costing me pret- 
ty high. They’re a good spec if I 
hang on to them, though.” 

“It sounds big,’’ she commented. 

“Tt is big,’’ Charlie declared, “if I 
could go at it right. I’ve been trying 
ever since I got wise to this timber 
business to make the governor see 
what a chance there is in it. He was 
just getting properly impressed with 
the possibilities when the speed bug 
got him. He could have trimmed a 
little here and there at home and put 
the money to work. Ten thousand 
dollars would have done the trick, 
given me a working outfit along with 


.what I’ve got that would have put us 


both on Easy Street. However, the 
poor old chap didn’t get around to 
it. I suppose, like lots of other busi- 
ness men, when he stopped, every- 
thing ran down. According to Lan- 
der’s figures, there won’t be a thing 
left when all accounts are squared.” 


Charlie’s Neighbors 


“Don’t talk about it, Charlie,” she 
begged. “It’s too near, and I was 
through it all.” 

“I would have been there too,” 
Benton said. “But, as TI told you, I 
was out of reach of your wire, and 
by the time I got it, it was all over. 
T couldn’t have done any good, any- 
way.” 

She found herself wondering criti- 
cally if this strange, rude land would 
work as many changes in her as were 
patent in this bronzed and _ burly 
brother. 

He had left home a slim, cocksure 
youngster, who had proved more than 
a handful for his family before he 
was half through college,. which edu- 
cational finishing process had come 
to an abrupt stop before it was com- 
plete. He had been a problem that 
her father and mother had discussed 
in guarded tones. Sending him west 
had heen a honeful experiment, and 
in the west that abounding spirit 
which manifested itself in one con- 
tinual round of minor escapades ap- 
peared to have found a natural out- 
let. She recalled that latterly their 
father had taken to speaking of 
Charlie in accents of pride. He was 
developing the one ambition that 
Benton senior could thoroughly un- 
derstand and properly appreciate, the 
desire to get on, to grasp opportuni- 
ties, to achieve material success, to 
make money. 

“Are there many people living 
around this lake?” she inquired. “It 
is surely a beautiful spot. If we had 
this at home, there would be a sum- 
mer cottage on every hundred yards 
of shore.” 


“Be a long time before we get to 
that stage here,” Benton returned. 
“And scenery in B C is a drug on 
the market; we’ve got Europe backed 
off the map for tourist attractions, if 
they only knew it. No, about the 
only summer home in this locality is 
the Abbey place at Cottonwood Point. 
They come up here every summer for 
two or three ‘months. Otherwise I 
don’t know of any lilies of the -field, 
barring the hotel people, and they, 
being purely transient, don't count. 
There’s the Abbey-Monohan outfit 
with two big logging camps, my outfit, 
Jack Fyfe’s, some hand loggers on 
the east shore, and the R A T at the 
head of the lake. That’s the popula- 
tion—and Roaring Lake is forty-two 
miles long and eight wide.” 

“Are there any nice girls around?” 


she asked. 
Benton grinned widely. . 
“Girls?” said he. “Not so you 
could notice. Outside the Springs 


and the hatchery over the way, there 
isn’t a» white woman on the lake ex- 
cept. Lefty Howe’s wife—Lefty’s Jack 
Fyfe’s foreman—and she's fat and 
past forty. I told you it was a God- 
forsaken hole as far as society is con- 
cerned, Stell.” 

“T know,” she said thoughtfully. 
“But one can scarcely realize such a 
—such a social blankness until one 
actually experiences it. Anyway, I 
don’t know but I'll appreciate utter 
quiet for awhile. But what do you 


do with yourself when you're not 
working?” ; " 
“There’s seldom any such _ time, 


T is not work that kills men. 
It is worry. Work is healthy; 
you can hardly put more on a 
man than he can bear. Worry 


is rust upon the blade. It is not 
the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction 


[Henry Ward Beecher. 





“T tell you, Stella, I’ve 
got a big job on my hands. I’ve got 
a definite mark to shoot at, and I’m 
going to make a bull’s-eye in spite of 
hell and high water. I have no time 
to play, and there’s no place to play 
if I had. I don’t intend to muddle 
along making a pittance like a hand 
logger. I want a stake, and then it’ll 
be time to make a splurge in a coun- 
try where a man can get a run for his 
money.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” she observed, 
“I’m likely to be a handicap to you, 
am I not?” 

“Lord, no,” he smiled. “I'll put 
you to work, too, when you get rested 
up from your trip. You stick with 
me, Sis, and you'll wear diamonds.” 

She laughed with him at this, and 
leaving the shady maple they walked 
up to the hotel, just as the St All- 
woods’s car was rolling out to Hop- 
yard. They waited. The car came 
to a stop at the abutting wharf. The 
driver handed two suitcases off the 
burdened hood of his machine. From 
out the tonneau clambered a large, 
smooth-faced young man. He wore 
an expansive smile in addition to a 
blue serge suit, white panama, and 
polished tan oxfords, and he bestowed 
a hearty greeting upon Charlie 
Benton. But his smile suffered 
eclipse, and a faint flush rose in his 
round cheeks when his eyes fell upon 
Benton’s sister. 

Miss Benton’s. cool, impersonal 
manner seemed rather to highten the 
young man’s embarrassment. Benton, 
apparentiy observing nothing amiss, 
introduced them in an offhand fash- 


he answered. 


ion. Ks 
“Mr Abbey—my sister. 
Mr Abbey bowed and 

something that passed for 

The three turned 


murmured 
acknowl- 
up the 


edgement. 

wharf toward where Sam Davis had 
once more got up steam. As they 
walked, Mr Abbey’s habitual assur- 
ance returned, and he directed part 
of his genial flow of conversation to 
Miss Benton. To Stella's inner 


amusement, however, he did not make 
their having been 


any reference to 

fellow travelers for a day and a half. 
Presently they were embarked 

and under way. Charlie fixed a 

seat for her on the after deck, 

and went forward to steer, whither 


straightway joined by Paul 
Akbey. Miss Benton was as_ well 
pleased to be alone. She was not 
sure she should approve of young 
men who made suck crude efforts to 
scrape acquaintance with women on 
trains. She was accustomed to a cer- 
tain amount of formality in such mat- 
ters. It might perhaps be laid to the 


he was 





oh 
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“breezy western manner” of which 
he had heard, except that Paul 
Abbey did not impress her as a west- 
erner. He seemed more like a type 
of young man she had encountered 
frequently in her own circle. At any 
rate, she was relieved when he did 
not remain beside her to emit polite 
commonplaces. She was quite satis- 
fied to sit by herself and look over 
the panorama of woods and lake—and 


wonder more than a little what 
aestiny hoi in store for her along 
those silent shores. 

Beneath her feet the screw 
throbbed, pulsing like an overdriven 
heart, and Sam Davis poked his 
sweaty face now and then through a 
window to catch a breath of cool air 


denied him in the small inferno where 
he stoked the fire box. 
The Abbey’s Summer Home 
About half an hour’s run, with the 


south wind beginning to whip the 
crests of the short seas into white 
foain, the boat bore in to a landing 


behind a low point. Here Abbey dis- 
embarked, after taking the trouble to 
come aft and shake hands with polite 
farewell. Standing on the float, hat 
in hand, he bowed his sleek blond 
head to Stella. 

“IT hope you'll like Roaring Lake, 
Miss Benton,” he said, as Benton 
jingled the go-ahead bell. “I tried to 
persuade Charlie to stop over awhile, 
so you could meet my mother and 
sister, but he’s in too big a hurry. 
Hope to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you again soon.” 

Miss Benton parried courteously, a 
little at a loss to fathom this bland 
friendliness, and presently the widen- 
ing space cut off their talk. As the 
boat drew offshore, she saw two 
women in white come down toward 
the float, meet Abbey, and turn back. 
And a little farther out through an 
opening in the woods, she saw a white 
and green bungalow, low and ram- 
bling, wide-verandahed, set on a hill- 
ock three hundred yards back from 


Shore. There was an encircling area 
of smooth lawn, a place restfully in- 
viting. 


place back 
she remarked, 


“Isn’t that a _ pretty 
there in the woods?” 
joining her brother. 

“Abbey’s summer camp; 
money to me, that’s all,” 
grumbled. “It's a toy for their 
women—up-to-date cottage, garden- 
ers, tennis courts, afternoon tea on 
the lawn for the guests, and all that. 
But the Abbey-Monohan bunch has 
the money to do what they want to 
do. They’ve made it in timber, as I 
expect to make mine. You didn’t nar- 
ticularly want to stay over and get 
acquainted, did you?” 

“I? Of course not,” 
spended. 

“Personally, 


spells 
Charlie 


she rc 


I don’t want to mix 
into their social game,” Charlie 
drawled. “Or at least, I don’t pro- 
pose to make any tentative advances. 
The women put on lots of side, they 


say. If they want te hunt us up and 
cultivate you, all right. But I’ve too 
much to do to butt into society. Any- 


way, I didn’t want to rup up against 
any critical females looking like I do 
right now.” 

Stella smiled. 

“Under certain circumstances, ap- 
pearances do count then, in this coun- 
try,” she remarked. “Has your Mr 
Abbey got a young and be-yutiful sis- 
ter?” 

“He has, but that’s got nothing to 
do with it,’ Charlie retorted. ‘‘Paul’s 
all right himself. But their gait isn’t 
mine—not yet. Here, you take the 
wheel a minute. I want to smoke. I 
don’t suppose you ever helmed a 
forty-footer, but you'll never learn 
younger.” 

She took ‘the wheel and Charlie 
stood by, directing her. In twenty 
minutes they were out where the run 
of the sea from the south had a fair 
sweep. The wind was whistling now. 
All the roughened surface was spotted 
with whitecaps. The Chickamin would 
hang on the crest of a wave and 
shoot forward like a racer, her wheel 
humming, and again the roller would 
run out from_under her, and _ she 
would labor Reavily in the trough. 

It began to grow insufferably hot in 
the pilot house. The wind droye 
with them, pressing the heat from the 
boiler and fire box into the forward 
portion of the boat, where Stella 
stood at the wheel. There were puffs 
of smoke when Davis opened the fire 
box to ply it with fuel. All the sour 
smells that rose from an unclean! bilge 
eddied about them. The heat and 
the smell and the surging motion be- 
gan to nauseate Stella. 


“IT must get outside where I can 
breathe,” she gasped, at length. “It's 
suffocating. I don’t see how you 


stand it.” 
[To Be Continued. ] 
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American Agriculturist 


“Tt Has Been My Experience’ 


Butchering Day Rules and Recipes from Our American Agriculturist Readers 


Ebb Tide 
ELEANOR C. HULI 
Good-by, old year, 
Cood-b) Id fear, 
Old bitterness old pain, 


We'll bury grief 

And turn the leaf 

To white without a stain. 
Then come, new year 

Come hope, come cheer, 

Come work. and faith, and duty 


We go life’s way 
And make each day 
A thing cf love and beauty. 





Utilizing All Parts of a Hog 


MRS C, G. WARREN, CORTLAND CO, N Y¥ 
[$1 Prize.] 
We cut the leaf lard, and all the 
pieces of solid fat not wanted for 


causage into small cubes and put in 
kettles over a moderate fire, with just 
a little water to prevent burning, un- 
til the lard begins to try out. Stir 
eccasionally, cooking until the cubes 
of fat are only little brown pieces; 
then strain into pails or jars and 
when cold cover and put away in a 
cool place. 

All of 
part fat and part 


trimmings of lean or 
lean that were left 
in shaping the hams and shoulders, 
and also that trimmed from the side 
pork is cut in narrow strips of con- 
venient size to be fed into the food 
chopper to grind for sausage. The 
leaner part of the head is made into 
sausage, the fattest is rendered into 
lard. <A shoulder may also be made 
into sausage if one wishes for a 
larger amount. 

After grinding the meat for sau- 
sage, weigh it and season as follows: 
To each pound of meat use one level 
tablespoon of salt, two-thirds tea- 


the 


spcon of ground sage. A few table- 
spon of ground sage. A few table- 
spoons of sugar added to the whole 
recipe will improve the flavor and 
help it to brown nicely. Mix these 
ingredients all together and sprinkle 
over the meat. Then mix with the 
hands until it is all thoroughly 


Pack in stone jars 


blended together. 
with 


and cover one-half 
melted lard. 

All rinds from cutting sausage and 
lard fat are put in a shallow dripping 
pan and baked in a hot oven until 
erisp and brown. When they are 
taken out quite a lot of lard will be 
found in the bottom of the pan. 

The side pork is packed closely in 


inch deep 


a large stone jar. First a layer of 
alt then a layer of meat, until all is 
packed. Let stand three days and 
then make a brine as follows: Put 
two or three quarts of salt in a 14- 
quart pail and dissolve with boiling 
water. ‘Then fill up pail with cold 
water. Have pails enough of brine 
to cover meat two inches deep over 


the top when held down with a heavy 


stcne. 

Veigh hams and bacon and pack 
in a store jar and hold down with a 
stene. Cover with a pickle made as 
follows: For 100 pounds of meat take 
eight pounds of salt, four pounds of 
brown sugar, one-quarter pound of 


saltpeter, one-quarter pound of whole 
black pepper. Vary the recipe ac- 
cording to the amount of meat, keep- 


ing the same proportions. Mix in- 
gredients and pour on boiling water 
to dissolve. Make enough to cover 
the meat well. Let settle and when 
cold strain and pour over hams and 
bacon. In from six to eight weeks 
they will be pickled through. They 


may be left in the pickle until spring 
if desired, as it will keep until warm 
weather begins. Smoke hams and 
bacon slightly after taking from the 
pickle with equal parts of birch bark 
and corn cobs, and they will be 
found very appetizing. 

We keep hams for summer use in 
the following way: Cut hams in 
slices, and remove rind and bone as 
for frying. Rub the inside of a five 
pound stone jar with lard and then 
pack the slices of meat very tightly 
to within an inch of the top of the 
jar. Melt lard and fill jar. Tie heavy 
brown paper over the top and keep 
on the cellar bottom. When using 
any of this always remelt the lard 
and cover meat. It will keep for 
meoaths. Bacon may be kept in the 
same manner. 

In the spring the remaining sau 
eage should be partly fried and 
packed in jars and covered with lard 
or drippings. * If these directions are 
followed carefully, being especially 
sure to cover the meat immediately 
after taking any out to use each 
time, it will keep until the following 
fall. 

The heart and tongue and some of 
the backbone pieces are boiled and 
eround for mincemeat. The follow- 
ing recipe will make several quarts 
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Isn’t the Rear of This Farmhouse as Attractive as Anything Could Be? 


of excellent mincemeat: One quart 
of finely ground lean meat, four 
quarts of chopped sour apples, one 
tablespoon each of cinnamon and 
cloves, one and one-half tablespoons 
of salt, eight cups of sugar, one cup 
of boiled cider, one cup of apple 
jelly, one-half pound raisins, one cup 
maple syrup, butter the size of a 
hen’s egg. Stir all together and 
cook slowly, adding water until it 
becomes the proper thickness for 
pies. When it is thoroughly done it 
is a beautiful golden brown color. 
Put in glass jars while hot and seal 
for future use. 

When the weather is too warm at 
butchering time to keep spareribs 
and the white meat fresh until used 
we boil it until tender, salting to 
taste. Remove all bones and pack the 
meat closely in glass jars; finish fill- 
ing the cans with the meat stock and 
put on rubbers and covers. Set cans 
in water and bring to a boil. After 
boiling an hour for quart cans or 
one-half hour for pint cans, take 
from the water and seal. Use new 
rubbers. See that all glass cans, rub- 
bers, and utensils used in canning 
meat are perfectly sterilized. 





Different Recipes 
E, F. HASTINGS, WISCONSIN COUNTY, MD 


To dispose of the different parts of 
a hog at butchering time, first the 
hams, shoulders and sides should be 
considered. They are trimmed close- 
ly, separating the fat for lard and the 
loin for sausage meat, so as to leave 
these pieces in good shape as they are 
the most important. My recipe for 
curing the same is as follows: 

To every 20 minutes of meat T boil 
One pint of salt, a mixture of one-half 
cup of syrup, one tablespoon of brown 
Sugar and one teaspoon of black 
pepper, warmed until it will spread 
smoothly. Rub the pieces with this 
and place in a box and let cure for 
four or five weeks. Take out, wash, 
then smoke with an oak or hickory 
smother until slightly browned. Then 
put in a cloth bag and hang in a dark, 
cool place. 

For sausage meat use about half 
the tenderloin, the trimming from the 
other meat before mentiuned, the kid- 
neys and the jowls (unless one wants 
to salt these down to cook with tur- 
nip greens in the spring.) 

My recipe for sausage is as follows: 


First care should be when to have 
about as much fat as lean in the 
meats, sometimes if it is a lean hog 


some of the side meat is used to make 
enough fat. To every 30 pounds of 
meat yse six ounces salt, one and one- 
half ounces ground country red pep- 
per, two ounces black pepper, one 
ounce sage aml one and one-half 
ounces sugar. Mix in the meat before 
srinding, then run through grinder 
twice. This makes fine sausage. 

The other half of tenderloin that is 
not used in sausage T slice and fry 
and then can, using enough of the hot 
grease to cover meat. I find this often 
saves the situation when a meat has 
to be prepared hurriedly, as when un- 
expected tompany arrives. 


The face, shins and haslets (the 
liver, heart and lungs) are used in 


making scrappleand hash, Forscrapple 
these are cooked, then run through a 
grinder. This is seasoned as sausage 
with the exception of sugar. Stir it 


into the liquor until it suits the taste. 
Put the ground meats back and let 
come to a boil. It should be a thick 
consistency, add enough meal to 
thicken, stirring continually. 

The feet are salted or pickled for 
early uses as also are the backbone and 
spare bones. The feet are cooked un- 
til the bones can be picked out easily. 
This is mashed or ground; then sea- 
soned with salt and pepper to taste. 
Pour in pan to cool; when sliced and 
vinegar added it makes a very whole- 
some dish for table. 





Different Ways 

MRS C, H., CARROLL COUNTY, MD 

The faces, livers and hearts are 
placed in salted water 12 hours, then 
boiled in fresh water until tender, 
after which the bones are removed 
and the meat run through a _ food 
chopper. This meat is again placed 
in a kettle—iron one if available— 
with the addition of a part of the 
grease skimmed from the water in 
which same was cooked. Cook, 
stirring continuously until all water 
has evaporated and the meat is 
browned but not scorched. Season 
with salt and pepper to suit the taste, 
pack meat, known as pudding, into 


pots or cans, cover with lard, wrap 
in paper when cooled and store in 
cellar. 


Place water in which pudding meat 
was originally cooked over fire, bring 
to boil and thicken to consistency of 
well, 


mush with corn meal. Cook 
stirring constantly and turn into 
pans and@we are ready to fry de- 


licious slices of pon haus or scrapple. 


The sausage meat is weighed and 
a secant half cup of salt and two 
tablespoons pepper sprinkled over 


every twenty-five pounds of same be- 
fore grinding, and but little mixing 
is necessary afterward. This meat is 
divided as_ follows: One-half is 
stuffed, a part of which is hung on a 
pole in the smokehouse for imme- 
diate use. The remainder is packed 
in jars which are placed in a steam 
cooker and it is steamed for half an 
hour, then removed and allowed to 
stand for a few minutes when the 
empty space in the jars is filled with 
hot lard and the whole sealed air- 
tight. This is our favorite of all sau- 
sages: A portion of tne unstuffed 
meat is placed in crocks or cans and 
covered with lard; the remainder is 
made into small cakes and fried, and 
also covered in grease. Some per- 
sons are fond of sausage meat 
placed in muslin sacks, immersed in 
lard and hung in the smokehouse to 
be smoked with the remainder of the 
meat. 

All of these meats, with the exception 
of the sausage meat, which is neither 
cooked nor smoked, will keep until the 
next butchering season. The backbone, 
ribs and jowls are used while fresh, 
if possible. However, if the weather 
is warm, a part of these are placed 
in brine that will bear an egg. Sev- 
eral of our favorite dishes from these 
meats follow: One is roasted back- 
bone with browned potatoes and 
gravy made after meat and potatoes 
have been removed from pan. 
Another is to line bottom and sides 
of pan with rich biscuit pastry, add 
ribs or backbone, parboiled pre- 
viously, cover with another layer of 
the pastry and bake until a rich 


dress- 
that 

the 
and 


to make a 
break ribs 
folded over 

dressing 


third is 

poultry; 
may be 
with the 


brown. A 
ing as for 
one portion 
other. Fill 
bake. 





The Year Before Us 


STEARNS 
true, all 


L. D. 


Let’s be brave and 
Year through, 
And write every day, in a glad, sweet 
way, 
On the page that lies open before us. 
Let’s forget to grumble, and fret and 
frown; 
Let's trust, and look upward instead of 
down, 
Where the skies are blue, 
stars ere bright, 
For been so dark a 
night, 


there never has 
3ut, following close, the sun and the 


the New 


and the 


ight, 
Have unitedly sounded their chorus. 





Various Recipes 
MRS H. J. C., PERRY COUNTY, PA 

We boil the head, meat, liver, sweet- 
breads, kidneys, etc, until tender, and 
put them through the grinder. Boil 
for ponhaus. To make ponhaus add 
water to the ground meat and boil 
about three-quarters of an hour, then 
add flour and corn meal to thicken 
and cook until it leaves the sides of 
the kettle. Take off and add salt and 
pepper to taste. Pack in pans and 
crocks, 

Cook the tongues tender and pickle 
them, by pouring vinegar, salt, pepper 
and pickle spices over the warm 
tongues after they have been cut in 
squares, 

Stuff and roast the heart, filling the 
cavities full with bread crumb filling, 
put in roaster with a little water and 
let it cook on top of stove for an hour, 
then put in oven and roast. This is 
delicious. 

Let the brains stand in salt water 
for two hours, then roll in flour and 
fry in butter. 

The stomach we clean and make a 
stuffing of sausage, diced potatoes, 
salt, pepper, butter, bread crumbs and 


celery. Fill the stomach and sew 
shut. Boil on top of stove until it 
softens, then put in the oven and 
roast. 


Cook the pig’s feet until the meat 
falls from the bones. Cut the meat in 
small dice, salt and pepper this to 
taste and cut a little red pepper into 
it. Pour vinegar over this meat until 
it covers and set away until cold. This 
is what we call souse. 

The backbone, spareribs and tender- 
loin we salt, put in a bucket andghang 
in a shed where it freezes. It keeps 
until we us@ it. 





Hearty Supper Dishes 


During cold weather we enjoy a 
novrishing soup for our evening meal. 
As our family does not relish thin, 
clear soups, doubtless a chef would 
call what we serve a puree. At least 
one evening meal each week has for 
its main dish a thick, creamy soup, 
nutritious and deliciously warm and 
satisfying. For a family of five, wash 
one-half cup of rice, cooking in a 
kettle containing two or three quarts 
of boiling water. When about done 
add a quart of diced potatoes, and if 
the flavor of celery and onion is liked 
add some minced to the _ kettle. 
Tomatoes are an addition, but if used 
it is best to neutralize the acid by 
stirring in the least bit of soda be- 
fore adding to the other ingredients. 
When thoroughly cooked, mash all 
together with the potato masher. Add 
salt, pepper and butter to suit the 
taste. Let simmer siowly on the back 
of the range unril about time to serve, 
when rich milk ts added. Let boil 
and serve piping hot. Instead of 
crackers our family enjoy an idea an 
old German friend taught us. Have 
a skillet hot, put in a small lump of 
butter or meat fryings, and when 
melted add a quantity of stale bread 
cut in small dice. Stir until all are 
browned nicely and use in place of 
crackers. After we butcher the win- 
ter’s beef we use beef stock and revel 
in vermicelli, noodle and other varie- 
ties of soup.—[Mrs H. D. K., Hancock 
County, O. 

Chowder 


Four diced potatoes, one onion, two 
turnips, a small carrot, one cup 
chopped cabbage,” one small cup 
canned tomatoes and several stalks of 
chopped celery. Pour over all two 
quarts of cold water. When the boil- 
ing point is reached add two table- 
spoons of rice and one-half cup of 
macaroni or noodles. After the vege- 
tables are thoroughly cooked add one 
pint of heated milk, salt, pepper and 
butter. Serve in soup plates with 
crackers or toast. To one who likes 
all vegetables, the greater the variety 
the betten the chowder. But if on@ 
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or two mentioned are not raised, or 
are disliked, they can pbe omitted. 
Meat stock instead of water is a 
change. When eggs are plentiful, add 
one beaten in a little milk or two 
tablespoons of cream thickened with 
flour.—[H. D., Jefferson County, O. 
Tomato and Oyster Soup 
Strain in a pint of stewed fresh or 


of canned tomatoes through a wire 
seeds. To the pulp 


sieve to remove 
add a pinch of soda to counteract a 
part cf the acidity and to keep the 


milk from curdling. Into the hot to- 
matoes pour a pint and a half of hot 
milk. Thicken slightly, using a table- 
spoon of flour mo.stcned with water. 
Season with salt, pepper and a lump 
of butter. Lastly add a pint of scalded 
oysters. Canned ones answer very well 
for this—{Mrs B. F. Quisenberry, 
Meigs County, O. 
Chop Suey 

On--half pound of ground beef 
cook«d with six onions for 15 minutes 
in ore quart of water, then add one- 
half package of spaghetti and one- 
fourth cup of rice. The spaghetti 
and rice should be cooked until ten- 
der, then add a pint of tomatoes. 
This makes a good supper for five 
people.—[Hopeful, Paulding Coun- 
ty, O. 

Vegetable Soup with Dumplings 

Our family’s hearty dish for supper 
on cold nights is vegetable soup with 
dumplings. To prepare take four 
medium potatoes and four medium 
onions, peel and slice into about two 
quarts boiling water. Take two slices 
of salt pork, cut into dice, and fry 
until brown, then add to the pota- 
toes, using the grease as well as the 
pork. Allow this mixture to cook 
about twenty minutes, adding salt and 
pepper to taste, also carrots or any 
other vegetable one likes. While the 


soup is cooking prepare the dump- 
lings, taking two cups flour, three 
teaspoons baking powder, a little 


salt and sweet milk to make a dough 
a trifle softer than for biscuit. Drop 
by spoonfuls in the soup “and cook 
twenty minutes longer.—[Mrs C. A. 
Miller, Wayne County, N Y. 


Fish Miakes 


One of the nicest hot supper dishes 
of which I know is fish hash made 
from pctatoes, fried salt pork, an 
onion and a can of fresh fish flakes, 
costing ten cents. Use a good sized 
slice of fat salt pork cut in fine cubes, 
frying it quickly at first then more 
slowly on the back of the stove until 
tender. Add an onion, if liked, cut 
or chopped fine. Mash hot boiled po- 
tatoe; into the spider containing the 
pork and onion, add salt and pepper 
and heat. Then add a cupful to a 
pint of milk as desired and _ heat 
thoroughly.—[Mrs James E. McNeil, 
Rensselaer County, N Y. 





Honey Candy 
BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


Homemade honey candies are not 
only delicious, but they are a more 
wholesome form of sweet than the 
ordinary candies on the market, as 
honey is more wholesome than sugar. 
And sjnce the 
in more concentrated form, with 
sugar at present prices, honey is really 
no more expensive. To test their 
comparative sweetness, taste a spoon- 
ful of honey and then one of sugar; 
the latter will seem strangely lacking 
in flavor. 

A delicious honey taffy is made by 
stirring together three-fourths cup of 
extractcd honey and one and one- 
fourth cups of granulated sugar. 
Cook until a little dropped in a cup 
of cold water forms a rather firm 
ball. Pour in a pan covered with 
waxed paper to cool. When cool 
enough, or at any convenient future 
time, pull until white. If it inclines 
to stick to the pan loosen by heating 


the bo:tom of the pan slightiy, when: 


it may readily be removed. This is a 
most delicious taffy eaten at the time 
it is freshly pulled; or it may be 
wrapped in waxed paper and _ kept 
for several days in the form of 
“kisses.”” Keep all honey candies in 
a cool, dry place. 

Chocolate creams are easily made. 
using for the fondant two cups gran- 
ulated sugar, one-half cup water, and 
one-third cup honey. Mix and place 
on the stove, preferably in a double 
boiler. Do not stir after the sugar is 


dissolved, else it will tend to grain. 
Boil until testing in cold water re- 


sults in a very soft ball. Care must 
be taken not to scorch as honey burns 


easily, and even a slight scorch de- 
stroys the delicate honey flavor. 
When done, pour into a_ greased 


platter and partly cool, then beat and 
stir with a wooden spoon until it be- 
gins to crumble. Then knead in the 
hands like dough. Pack in a bowl 
and cover with a cloth for use as 
needed. 

When ready to use it, set the bowl 
of fondant in a dish of hot water un- 
til of such consistency as to handle 
easily. Make into small balls and dip 
into melted chocolate; place these on 
waxed paper to dry. An almond or 
walnut meat may be placed on top 


saccharin element is. 


of each; or a nut can be placed in 
the center of each piece of fondant 
when making into balls. Thus with 
using the various nuts one may vary 
the candies, and yet the honey gives 
to each a distinctive flavor which 
easily places them among the high- 
grade candies, though made at moder- 
ate cost. 


Honeyed popcorn—- Eight quarts 
popped corn, two cups sugar, three 


tablespons extracted honey, two table- 
spoohs cider vinegar, one-half cup 
water. Stir all the ingredients but the 
corn together and boil until the mix- 
ture hardens when dropped _ into 
water. Pour over the corn and mix 
well, then dampen the hands in cold 
water and make into balls. 





What I Have Learned 


French-Knot Trimming—A pretty 
trimming for a white waist or a 
child’s dress may be made by using 
French knots in groups of five done 
in blue above a narrow scalloped edge 
also in blue. The knots form a per- 
fect forget-me-not.—[Mrs C., New 
York. 

Crochet Help—When crocheting in- 
sertion for the ends of a table runner 
or towel it is often difficult (especially 
for the beginner) to get both sides 
the same length. If the entire side 
is washed it can be shrunk to the 
length desired.—[{M. A. R., New 
Jersey. 

Economical Uair Ribbons—When 
making dresses for my two little girls, 
as each one of lawn, dimity or ging- 
ham is put away, a pair of hair rib- 
bons made from the material is also 
laid away. I take strips of the dress 
goods and hem neatly, just a very nar- 
row hem. They look dainty and neat 
and can be Jaundered just the same as 
the dress. I find that it saves me sev- 
eral dollars in a season, as good rib- 
bon is quite expensive.—[{Mrs C. L., 
South Dakota. 





One on the Cow 
Cc. L. B., NEW YORK 


I had climbed up on a rather high 
strawstack and after reaching the top 
I became interested in looking down at 
a peaceful cow lying beside the other 
side of the stack chewing her cud. As 
I gazed, I leaned a little farther and 
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Mittens Grandma Used to Knit 
LILLIAN TROTT 
Someone asked recently for direc- 
tions for knitting double mittens. I 
ara glad to furnish the same. 
Double mittens are always knit with 
single wrists, seamed, preferably two 


plain stitches to one seamed. Two 
inches is the average length, and 
eighteen stitches on a needle if the 


yarn is very coarse and the wearer's 
hand is small. Otherwise, cast three 
more on every needle. 

When ready to begin the hand, 
adopt another ball of yarn, and keep it 
on the left side. Attach the thread 
and cast it over the forefinger (be- 
tween that and the thumb), under the 
two next, and over the little finger. 
Knit with alternate threads, a stitch 
with the right hand and the right- 
hand thread, the next with left hand 
and left-hand thread. Knit plain, un- 
seamed. Anyone used to plain knit- 
ting will have no diflicuity in catching 
the knack, but one who has never un- 
derstood any style of knitting will need 
to have it illustrated by human hands. 

The mitten will be better shaped if 
when changing from the seamed wrist 
to plain hand a couple of stitches are 
narrowed from each needle, one near 
either end. Otherwise there will be a 
bulge or fullness all around. Do not 
hold the threads too tightly or there 
will be no “give” to the mitten, as 
double knitting will not stretch like 
single. 

After a depth of a half to three- 
quarters depth of double knitting, 
widen two inches in the middle of one 
needle, marking the place with a pin 
or colored thread. Knit around twice 
plain before widening again, unless 
the wearer’s hand is broad, in which 
case go around but once between. Then 
widen two stitches more, between the 
first two, picking up and knitting two 
cross threads to form the _ extra 
stitches. This is to shape the thumb 
fullness. When as many extra stitches 
have been widened as there originally 
were on a single needle, drop them 
all off the needle and run a 
thread through them (in place of 
needle) with a darning needle, so they 
will not unravel, and let them alone 
till the hand is finished. Now begin 
back at the place where you were be- 
fore widening at all, and cast on (just 
as you cast on when starting the 
wrist) a third as many stitches as you 
just dropped, and continue knitting 
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Farewell to old with 


The mistakes of the 


But always some 
It may be the future 


Fill thy place, though 
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as the children say, “The first thing I 
knew,"’ I found myself on the cow’s 
back. 

I do not know which of us was the 
most frighteened. I think bossy felt 
something like the people on the 
streets of London feel when the Zep- 
pelins are trhowing down bombs. 
Anyway she jumped up quickly and 
fled for cover. I struck terra firma, 
feeling rather shaken, but still unhurt, 
and was soon able to enjoy a good 
laugh over it. 


Out of the Mouth of Babes 
GOLDIE TRUMP, MARYLAND 


Russell, aged four years, was told to 
get a glass of water for his father. 
While carrying it to\him he drank 
some of it. His father said, ‘Russell, 
that isn’t good manners!” He looked 
up at his father and said in a meek, 
innocent voice, “I know it ain’t, it’s 
water.” 





The New Pear 


EEP lies the snow on the meadow, 
Bitter the wind and cold, 

Still we will welcome the New Year, 
Bidding farewell to the old. 


Its sunshine, its pleasure and pain; 


Welcome the new with fresh courage 
To take up thy burdens again. 


Forget them and start in anew. 
There’s no time to brood over blunders, 


Face it bravely and be of 200d cheer. 


And so win a happy new year. 
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its trials, 


old year are ended — 


fresh work to do. 
looks dreary : 


it seems to thee lowly, 


— Grace Bulkley 
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around and around the hand with the 
alternate threads. After another inch 
of depth narrow off one stitch at the 
very point where you first began to 
widen—in the middle of the thumb— 
side needle. Do this every time around 
for four rounds, then knit plain for two 
to three inches deeper, according to 
length of hand. A very long, slim 
hand calls for a longer mitten before 
“toeing off.” 

Narrow off one stitch at the ends of 
every needle, knit twice plain between 
and repeat if the hand is short and 
broad. Otherwise, knit three times 
between. When tapered to five stitches 
on a needle—or perhaps four, with- 
draw all needles, break the threads, 
leaving a few inches of end, turn the 
mitten, and secure with a darning 
needle to make a neat toe. Then put 
the needles in at root of thumb, knit 
an inch and a half or two inches, and 
taper off like the hand. Striped mit- 


tens are knitted with threads of dif- 
ferent colors, and spotted or blocked 


bd 17 
ones by changing threads (colors) 
from hand to hand every other or 


every third round. This requires skill, 
however, with the narrowing and wid- 
ening. Double mittens may be knit by 
taking both threads in one hand, as 
one, but so stout a cable is harder on 
the hands and not so firm and dur- 
able, though even thicker. Of home- 
spun yarn, the foregoing wears like 
Canvas. 


Another Man’s Shoes—XXVII 

I got up from my _ chair. “I'm 
quite ready, inspector,’ I said cheer- 
lully. 

Any doubts I may have had as te 
whether my arrest was known to the 
public were effectually settled the mo- 
ment I entered the court. Despite the 
earliness of the hour, the place was 
packed with spectators. 

The only face I recognized, as I 
marched to a sort of wooden cattle 
pen which the inspecior indicated, 
was that of Maurice, who, studiously 
avoiding my eye, was seated in the 
body of the court. The press was 
there in force, and as I took my seat 
I could hear the quick buzz of whis- 
pered speculation going on all around 
me. 

This, however, was almost imme- 
diately suppressed by a harsh o0b- 
servation of “Silence!"’ from a severe- 
faced gentleman whom I supposed to 
be the magistrate’s clerk. 

The magistrate himself I took 
rather a fancy to. He was not un- 
like Lord Lammersfield in appearance 
—a very pleasant, acute-looking man 
of about sixty, with sharp, twinkling 
eyes behind gold-rimmed pince-nez. 

1 bowed to him politely, and he re- 
turned the compliment with a quick, 
penetrating glance that seemed to 
take in my entire personality. 

The proceedings that followed were 
what the newspapers would designate 
as “brief and formal.” 

First of all, Inspector Neil stepped 
into the witness box and described 
with commendable curtness the facts 
relating to my arrest. It appeared 
that another officer had already been 
dispatched to effect this at Wood- 
ford, and that my arrival at Park 
Lane in a motor had been a dramat- 
ically unexpected occurrence. 

He was followed by Inspector Cur- 
tis, who at once requested the magis- 
trate to grant a remand until the 
next day. 

“As I did not grant the warrant for 
the arrest,” he observed in a dry 
voice, “it would perhaps be as well to 
state your grounds.” 

I don’t think the inspector was 
Pleased, but he was too old a hand 
to betray any sign of annoyance. In 
quick, short sentences he began a 
brief statement of the case for the 
police, to which I need hardly say I 
listened with the most intense inter- 
est. ‘ 

To start with, he informed the 
magistrate that the body of the man 
found murdered in Baxter’s Rents 
had been identified beyond all ques- 
tion as that of Stuart Northcote. 

Secondly, there was ample evidence 
to show that I had spent some time 
with the deceased at the Milan Hotel 
two days before the murder. On the 
night of the crime I had attended 
Lord Sangatte’s dance in the charac- 
ter of Stuart Northcote, and his lord- 
ship would bear witness that I had 
left early in a state of some agita- 
tion. 

I had not arrived home in Park 
Lane until the small-hours of the 
morning, the clothes that I was wear- 
ing being subsequently found sat- 





urated with blood. The case still 
presented many mysterious features, 
but he maintained that this ev- 


idence was amply sufficient to justify 
a remand. 

The magistrate heard him without 
interruption, and then turned to me. 

“Do you wish to cross-examine the 
witness?” he asked. 

“T shall be represented by counsel 
when I appear again,” I replied. “I 
shall have to pay him, so he may as 
well do the work.” 

A smile flickered across the magis- 


trate’s face. 
“In that case,” he said, “I shall 
remand you until tomorrow. I pre- 


sume the police are granting you the 
usual facilities for preparing your 
defense?” 

“IT have nothing to complain of,” 
I answered, with an amiable glance 
at Inspector Neil. 

The buzz of whispered conversa- 
tion again broke out in the court, 
and, looking round, I caught sight for 


the first time of Mercia and Billy. 
They were sitting right at the back, 
but even at that distance Mercia’s 


face stood out like some beautiful 
white flower. 

I made no sign of recognition, for I 
knew that the gentlemen of the press 
were watching me with vulturean tin- 
terest, and I was desperately anxious 
to avoid calling attention to her con- 
nection with the case. I think my lit- 
tle tribute to the civility of the police 
had pleased Inspector Neil, for he 
conducted me back to my apartment 
in the most friendly fashion. 

I was not left very long to my re- 
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fections. A quarter of an hour could 
hardly have elapsed when my jailer 
returned, coming into the room with 
a slightly awestruck expression on his 
good-natured countenance. 

“The Home Secretary is here,” he 
said, with a befitting sense of gravity. 
“He will see you at once.” 

“Thank you, inspector,” 
in the same dignified key. 

A minute later Lord Lammersfield 
was ushered into the room. 

“It is very good of you to 
come so soon,” I said. 

For a moment Lurd 
made no answer. 

He was looking at me 
half-puzzled, half-humorous expres- 
sion on his handsome, cynical face. 
Then quite suddently he held out his 


I returned 


have 
Lammersfield 


keenly—a 


hand. 

“Even a cabinet minister, Mr North- 
cote,” he said, “occasionally keeps his 
word.” 

I laughed, and we cxchanged a 
grip. 

“Lord Lammersfield,” I said, “I 
asked you to come here so that I 
might tell you the truth.” 

Then I paused and looked him 
etraight in the face. 

“IT am not Stuart Northcote,” I 


“That interesting gen- 
It is apparently the 
the police are 


added slowly. 

tleman is dead. 
only point on which 
correctly informed.” 

Lord Lammersfield’s expression re- 
mained unaltered. 

“Scotland Yard is making distinct 
progress,” he observed. Then, plac- 
ing his hat on the table, he pulled up 
a chair and seated himself. 

For a moment I hesitated. 

“TI think it will be quickest,” I said, 
“if I tell you my _ “story straight 
through. I can at least promise you 
that you won't be bored.” 

His lordship bowed courteously. 

“I am never bored,” he answered, 
“except by politics." 

I cut out one or two private mat- 
ters, dealing with Mercia and Lady 
Baradell, but with these exceptions I 
told him the entire story in as brief 
and as straightforward a fashion ag 
possible. 

When I had quite finished he sat 
up and looked at me for a moment 


without speaking. Then he laughed 
quietly, and, taking off his glasses, 
polished them carefully with his 
handkerchief. 
The Arrival of Mr Gordon 
“I am much indebted to you, Mr. 
Burton,” he said. “I was under the 


impression that gentlemen of your 
kind were extinct, except in novels. It 
is refreshing to find that I was 
wrong.” 

“It is because I object to becoming 
extinct,” I replied, “that I ventured 
to send you my message.” 

He replaced, his glasses, and again 
examined me with a kind of cynical 


amusement. 
“Yes, I should imagine that life 
was eminently worth living to any- 


one with your digestion and morals.” 


Then he paused. 
“T believe your story, Mr Burton,” 


he added. “It is altogether too in- 
credible to be doubted.” 

I bowed, 

“Besides,” he continued, ironically, 
“it has the additional merit of ex- 
Plaining scveral facts over which our 
reod friend, Inspector Curtis, is at 


present straining his intelligence.” 

“I suppose, I said, with some reluc- 
tance, “that IJ shall have to tell the 
truth?” 

Lord lLammersfield raised his hand 
protestingly. 

“One should never consider the 
most desperate course until the alter- 
natives have been exhausted. I will 
send George Gordon down to you this 
afternoon. He has a natural aversion 
to the truth that I have never seen 
equaled, and if there is any feasible 
method of extracting you from your 
dificulties without resorting to ac- 
curacy, you may be sure that he will 
find it.’ 

He had named the most 
young K C of the day—a 
criminal barrister, and the 
hope of the Conservative party. 
gan to thank him, but he cut 
short. 

“I am looking at the question from 
a purely selfish point of view. Much 
as I admire the British public, I have 
no wish that they should acquire an 
intimate knowledge of my private re- 
lations with the late Mr Prado. I 
would rather you left that part of the 
story out when you are confiding in 
Gordon.” 

I nodded. 

“Of course I shall,” I said, “but 
Prado is sure to have left some record 
of the business behind him, and if his 
cousin comes into everything—well, 
you know from my story what sort of 
@ gentleman Maurice Furnivall ts.” 

Lord Lammersfield shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Mr George Gordon arrived at about 
half-past three. He was shown into 
my room by the inspector, who an- 
nounced his name almost as respect- 
fully as that of the Home Secretary. 

As the warder withdrew we shook 
hands, Mr Gordon looking at me from 
under his heavily-lidded eyes with a 
kind of fatigued curiosity. 


famous 
brilliant 
rising 
I be- 
me 


“How do you do?” I said. “I’m 
very much obliged to you for coming 
to my rescue.” 

“If half of what Lammersfield told 
me is right,"’ he answered, “I am glad 
to have had the chance.” 

It was only when he spoke that 
you got an idea of the real man. 
There was something in his voice that 
uggested the crack of a whip. 

“Well,” I said, “if Lammersfield has 
told you the story already, perhaps 
you'd rather ask me questions?” 

“Right you are,” I said, and with- 
out more ado I plunged Straight into 
my narrative, telling it just as I had 
told it to Lord Lammersfield, with 
the exception of leaving out all ref- 
erences to that eminent statesman’s 
private offairs. 

When I had finished he lay back in 
his chair, crossed his legs and stared 
reflectively at the ceiling. I was just 
beginning to wonder whether he 
thought the whole thing a colossal lie, 
when he suddenly sat up and pulled 
his notes toward him. 


My Friends 


“If your facts are accurate,” he 
said, “you are not in much danger, 
of course. To start with, the evidence 
of this man Logan constitutes a per- 
fect alibi. On the other hand, it will 
be very difficult to avoid your being 
sent for trial. Your story is almost 
too incredible for a magistrate to 
swallow.” 

I made a wry face. 


“Well, if everything’s got to come 
out,” I said, “it’s got to. That's all 
about it.” 


“IT will find out at once what evi- 
dence the police have and go into the 
whole case. There will be no diffi- 
culty, of course, about the appearance 
of Miss Solano or your friend Mr 
Logan?” 

“None at all,” I 
staying at my house 
with a policeman in attendance. 
is sure to be round here later. Miss 
Solano is at the Tregattocks’, but I 
should like her name kept out of it 
as much as possible.” 

He took no notice of this last re- 


said. “Logan is 
in Park Lane 
He 


mark. 
“Send Logan round to my cham- 
bers as soon as he arrives,” he said 


curtly. “The first thing I shall do 
will be to get a warrant for the 
arrest of Guarez and the others. 
Then we must find the butler, Mil- 
ford—if he’s still alive. That's the 
man who holds the threads of the 
case in his hands.” 

“You'll probably find him in the 
Thames,” I said, “if you find him 
anywhere. My only hope is that he 
managed to kill Da Costa, too.” 

Gordon got up from his chair. His 
languid manner had slipped off him 
like a cloak, and his dark eyes glowed 
with a quick intelligence and energy 
that fully explained his remarkable 
achievements. 

“T will do what I can,” he_ said. 
“The police are sure to ask for a fur- 
ther remand tomorrow, and they'd 
better be allowed to have it. By the 
next hearing we shall know where 
we stand, and we can then decide 
whether to fight or to let the case 
be sent for trial. By the way, can 
you give me some addresses of friends 
in the Argentine or elsewhere who 
can establish your identity?” 

I wrote him out the names of sev- 
eral of my more respectable ac- 
quaintances who knew about my jour- 
ney to England, and he put the list 
away in his pocket. 

“I will cable them this afternoon,” 
he said. “Don’t forget to send Logan 
round. I'll communicate with Miss 
Solano myself.” 

He went off, leaving me with the 
satisfactory feeling that, as far as 
professional assistance was concerned, 
I had certainly struck the right quar- 
ter. Indeed, the only thing that really 
werried me was the prospect of 
Mercia being dragged in to give ev- 
idence. 

1 was curious to know what sort 
of a figure I was cutting in the press. 
I realized, of course, that every sub- 
editor in Fleet street would be strain- 
ing himself in his efforts to do 
justice to such an opportunity, and it 
seemed a pity that I, of all people, 
should remain ignorant of the result. 

So when the constable brought me 
in my lunch I asked him whether it 
was against the regulations to send 
out for some evening papers. 

He looked a little doubtful. 

“I'll inquire about it,” he 
“What papers do you want?” 

“Oh, bring the lot,” I replied spa- 
ciously. “It isn’t every day that one’s 
accused of murder.” 

Half an hour later he returned with 
a bundle of evening journals under 
his arm. 

I started on the Star, and my first 


said. 


glimpse showed me the following 

headlines: 

STUART NORTHCOTE STABBED 
TO DEATH 


Murdered Millionaire’s Double at Bow 
Street—Who Is John Burton!— 
Amazing Mystery in High Life. 


The staring headlines spread 
themselves all across the front page, 


three columns of which were devoted 
to an account of the morning's pro- 
ceedings, followed by a_ sensational 
description of Northcote’s brief but 
dazzling career in London society. 
With regard to the murder itself, 
the paper seemed to be almost as 
much in the dark as I was. I gath- 
ered, however, that the body of Stuart 
Northcote had been found three days 
before in an East End lodging house, 
dressed in the commonest of seafar- 
ing clothes. He had been stabbed to 


death, apparently after a fierce 
Struggle, for a track of blood stains 
down the stairs marked where his 


murderer had escaped. 

Beyond stating that the dead man 
had had a visitor late on the previous 
night, the landlord of the house had 
been apparently unable to throw any 
light on the matter. 

An examination of the murdered 
man’s papers had, it seemed, led the 
police to the startling belief that he 
was none other than Stuart North- 
cote, the famous millionaire. 

They had conducted their investi- 
gations with the utmost secrecy and 
dispatch, and the result had been my 
sensational arrest and what the Star 
described in its leading article as “a 
mystery of truly staggering dimen- 
siocns.”’ 

The penny papers, if slightly less 
dramatic, devoted an equal amount 
of space to the affair—in fact, as far 
as I could see, any other topic of dis- 
cussion was temporarily shelved. In 
no paper did I find any suggestion 
as to the real identity of Stuart 
Northcote, while only one—the Globe 
—seemed aware of the fact that I 
had been staying with Maurice at 
Woodford in the guise of his mur- 
dered cousin. 

I began to wonder what Mercia’s 
feelings must be. By now she knew 
from Billy the true part that I had 
played in the affair, and that it was 
only my intervention that had saved 
her father’s murderer from the earlier 
vengeance of the league. 

I knew this would make no differ- 
ence between us; for if her love for 
me had sprung into life when she be- 
lieved that I was Prado, it would cer- 
tainly survive any subsequent shock 
that fate could deal out. I was more 
concerned as to the anxiety I feared 
she would be suffering. 

I was just pondering over these 
problems when the constable entered 
and told me that Billy had again 
called, and that if I wished to see 
him no objection would be raised. 

“I'm afraid I’m getting a bit of a 
Nuisance, constable,” I said. “I shall 
have to present the station with a 
new door knocker when I get out.” 

He made no response beyond a 
non-committal smile, but retiring 
from the room, returned a minute 
later with Billy in attendance. 

“Well, my son,” said the latter, as 
soon as the door was shut, “been 
reading your press notices?” 


He waved his hands toward the 
pile of newspapers. 
“I’ve looked at them, Billy,” I said. 


“For a modest man I seem to _ be 
making a bit of a splash.” 

“Oh, you're the real thing. You've 
got the sea-serpent done to a frazzle. 


“Tell me about Mercia, Billy,” I 
said. 

“She’s all right. It takes a lot to 
upset the Solanos. I told her the 


whole story before we went to the 
courthouse, and she never turned a 
hair. There’s stuff in that girl, or 
else I'm a Dutchman.” 

“Did she send me any message?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Said she wasn’t exactly tired of 
you,” answered Billy, “or words to 
that effect; but we were too busy 
listening to your detective pal to 
bother much about live letters. 

“It'll be a knock for Sherlock 


Holmes when he finds out the facts. 
He’s recokoning that he’s got you 
booked.” 


I shook my head. 

“He’s none too certain about it,’’ I 
said. “My sending for Lord Lam- 
mersfield gave ’em a bit of a shock; 
and when Gordon rolled up this af- 
ternoon and undertook my defense, I 


don’t suppose it made him feel] any 
more confident.” 

“Gordon!”’ repeated Billy. ‘What, 
the big parliament guy?” 

“That’s the gentleman.” I said. 


“Lammersfield sent him down to me. 
and he’s going to run the show for 
us. By the way, he wants to see you 
at his chambers at once; I promised 
him I’d send you round.” 

“Where does he hang out?” de- 
manded Billy. 

“T don’t know,” I said, “but the in- 
Spector will tell you.” 

“Don't say anything to him ebout 
.ammersfield having borrowed money 
from Prado—lI kept that dark; other- 
wise you can tell him the truth.” 

Billy nodded and jumped up from 
the bed. 

“Right” said he. “If I haven't 
forgotten the way, I will.” 

“And, Billy,” I added, more anx- 
iously, “keep an eye on Mercia. I’m 
not so much worried about Guarez 
and his lot—Gordon’s on their track; 
it’s that blackguard Sangatte I’m 
thinking of. Now he knows I’m tied 
by the leg I shouldn't a bit wonder 
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if he took the chance of trying some 
dirty trick.” 

“I don’t quite see what he can do,” 
said Billy. “Mercia’s back with the 
Tregattocks now, and she ought to be 
quite safe there.” 

“I hope so,” I returned; “but I 
wouldn’t trust Sangatte as far as I 
could kick him.” 

Billy laid a reassuring hand on my 
shculder. 

“Neither would I, old son,” he said, 
“but don’t worry yourself about it. 
I'll ring her up on the telephone as 
soon as I’ve been to Gordon, and see 
that she’s all right. As far as to- 
morrow goes, I'll call for her and 
bring her round to the courthouse 
myself, same as I did today.” 

I reached up and gripped his hand. 

“Thanks, William,”’ I said, “You're 
what the Bible calls a very pleasant 
help in time of trouble.” 

He laughed, and walking to the 
dcor tapped on it for the constable to 
let him out. 

“One gets a bit of practice,” he an- 
swered, “knocking around with you.” 

I had no more visitors that evening; 
indeed, nothing of any importance 
happened until next morning, when, 
about half an hour before I was due 
in court, Mr George Gordon was 
ushered into my room. 

“Well, it’s good of you to come and 
relieve my harassed feelings,” I said. 
“T was just wondering whether I 


should see you before the show 
started.” 
“Mr Burton,” he said, “I’m a busy 


man, even for a K C; but there’s no 
werk of mine that won't go to the 


wall if necessary until this case is 
settled.” 

“That will suit me fine,” I re- 
marked. 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
| 
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Trapping the Muskrat 
CHARLES H, CHESIEY 

The. muskrat is the latest animal 
to become prime of pelt, and as a 
consequence the best sins are taken 
in late winter and early spring. Spring 
pelts are usually worth at least 
twice as much as the  fall-caught 
specimens. Many muskrats are born 
late and a considerable percentage of 
those trapped in the fall are likely to 
be kits. These are usually worth lit- 
tle. It may be said, however, that it 
is much more difficult to take the ani- 
mals in the spring on account of high 
water in the lowlands and swamps. 

Shallow lakes and ponds of con- 
siderable extent are often inhabited 
by thousands of the animals and, with 
such a place near at hand, the boy 
trapper may take a goodly number of 
pelts. Muskrat trapping is easy, as 
the creatures seem to have little or 
no fear of the traps. No 0 or Nol 
traps are used. The latter size will 
hold a mink and it not infrequently 
occurs that a mink is taken in a 
muskrat set. One of the most effec- 
tive ways to capture the animals is to 
anchor a floating platform in the 
shallow water and set a number of 
traps upon it. A carrot or parsnip 
will serve for bait. Traps may also be 
set about the houses of the rats, but 
this is prohibited by the laws of some 
states. Again sets may be made in 
the canals and paths leading to the 
underground dens beneath the banks. 
Whenever making a set for the rat, 
stake the trap securely and at the end 
of the chain on the deep water side. 
This prevents the victim from reach- 
ing solid footing, where it is quite 
likely to twist off its leg and escape. 
Numbers of the rats may be taken in 
a submerged barrel. Sink this about 
level with the surface and arrange a 
tipping cover. Fasten the bait to the 
cover and the creatures will be pre- 
cipitated into the barrel as they will 
try to get it. A foot of water in the 


bottom will drown the victims. 
Muskrats inhabit all kinds of 
water, The small brooks and ditches 


are often fruitful. In such places it 
is usually sufficient to set the traps 
in the narrow places where the water 
is three to four inches deep. The 
animals swimming or wading through 
such places will be captured. Along 
the banks of rivers and in the lagoons 
and bays along the Atlantic coast, rats 
may be taken by setting the traps al- 
most anywhere in the vicinity of their 
abodes and usin a bait. In the 
spring the scent from the female rat 
is an excellent lure. 

After the ponds are frozen over, 
sets for the muskrat may be made 
by cutting a hole and setting a stout 
pole in the mud, allowing it to stand 
above the ice. A foot or two below 
the surface arrange a shelf by nail- 
ing a board to the pole. On this shelf 
set two or-three traps and fasten the 
chains to poles which cannot be 
dragged down through the hole. This 
method often works well in the vicin- 
ity of the muskrat houses. 
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COMPLAINT 






Appreciates the Conditions 

I received check for $9.02 from Ameri- 
can Express for trees lost in transit last 
spring. I give the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau credit for this adjustment, and 
am very thankful for the _ interest 
American Agriculturist took in my be- 
half.—[{W. G. Morton, Utica, Pa. 

American Express showed com- 
mendable promptness in putting 
through this adjustment. In quick 
time we put our client’s side of the 
case before them in the right form. 
They started investigation at once, 
found \he facts as stated to be true 
and sent their check for our subscrib- 
er. To our minds this is the way it 
should be always. If a shipper has 
a just damage claim and files a very 
reasonable bill, it does not make for 
good feeling or for good advertising to 
apparently put every possible obstacle 
in the way of speedy adjustment. Itis 
good business for a public service cor- 
poration to show willingness to use 
the patrons right so that the same 
patrons will use its service right 
along. American Express apparently 
realizes all this and acts accordingly. 





Foxy Portrait Agents 


Some time in June the agents of a 
portrait enlarging company came to my 
place, and, of course, I drew that “lucky 
number” and they took two photos, 
promising to enlarge them at so-called 
reduced rates. I said I would not buy 
a frame. Later, they came back with 
the pictures, which were very satis- 
factory except they were not painted 
on glass as promised. I paid for the 
pictures and then they began to try to 
sell me the frames, representing them 
to be colid black walnut, but ail the 
time keeping them in such position 
that I did not see the back of the 
frames. At last they promised that I 
could pay for them in five monthly in- 
stallments, and as they had about talked 
me black in the face by that time, I 
was silly enough to sign five slips. They 
left the frames and pulled out and 
when I examined them I found they 
were only ordinary white wood with 
some sort of comp@sition on the frame 
und that I had promised to pay $11 for 
the two. So you see I am pretty badly 
stung.—[W. J. S 

This old swindle is being worked all 
the time upon people who do not read 
this column in which it has been ex- 


posed repeatedly. 





Refuse Advance Fees 

I have a chance to list my farm for 
sale for $5 with an agency that guar- 
antees to sell it at my price.—[{H. H. B. 

I am guaranteed a permanent position 
at a good salary by a real estate school, 
if I will take its correspondence course 
and learn how to buy and sell real es- 
tate.—[C. B. Cc. 

Such schemes are worked to the 
limit every winter. The victim parts 
with his money for “listing” his farm, 
but never receives an inquiry from a 
bona fide purchaser. Or the victim 
pays a big price for a so-called course 
of instruction in real estate, only to 
find that it offers no easy road to 
riches. The only safe way is to leave 
all such schemes alone. When a 
broker has actually sold your farm, is 
the time to pay him the previously 
agreed upon commission, but not be- 
fore. Reputable real estate dealers do 
not charge advance fees. Beware of 
the other kind. 





Timely Warning 

No reply from B. Coe Turner, 61 
West Seneca street, Oswego, N Y, to 
our letters for a subscriber’s $54.02 
worth of butter and eggs. O. K. 
Dairy Co, 49 Sussex street, Jersey City, 
N J, remitted only $4.10 for 30 dozen 
eges, and in another case gave 2 
check that was returned marked “not 
good.” Branch E. Crippen, Marietta, 
O, fails to explain why he will not 
send .a man to fix a piano which a 
subscriber bought of him. 





Dawson Leggett, 120 Bradford street 
Albany, N Y, is silent about $35 
claimed to be du: on loan of $50 by a 


subscriber. 


The attempt to sell $10,000,000 in 
shares 01 a potash prospect in Utah is 
equaled by the stock selling schemes 
for nitrnic deposits. Now comes the 
geological surv y with a report that 
all mitrate'depcsits so far discovered 
in the United States are merely “indi- 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) ‘send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 
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SATISFACTION 


cations,” none of them being profit- 
able. It warns against investigating 
in such nitrate prospects. Fortunate- 
ly, congress has set aside $20,000,000 
for a plant to extract nitrogen from 
the air. 


W. C. M.: We would not care to 
invest in William Penn Coal Cor or in 
Eagle Macomber Motor Car Co. We 
figure that over a term of years we 
would do better to invest the same 
about in a first mortgage on a good 
farm run by a good farmer, or in fed- 
eral farm loan bonds. 


International india rubber corpora- 
tion, or its Peter E. Studebaker, is 
not now and never has been in any 
way connected with the management 
of the Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. Stay out rather than lose 
out of speculations. 


Thomas Erksine, State Road, Me- 
dia, Pa, pays no attention to claim of 
$26.62 for goods sold him by a sub- 
sceriber. 


M. O. Coggins of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
fails to send returns on 78 bunches of 
celery, sent him when this article was 
selling at 36 to 40 cents a bunch, ac- 
cording to statement of subscriber. 


Johnson-Salkeid Company, 879 
Longwood avenue, New York city, 
eggs and butter dealers, have been pe- 
titioned into bankruptcy and claims 
should be filed with B. W. Brown, 27 
Cedar street, New York city. 


A little bill of $6.75 for apples sold 
to George Day, Cooper street, Water- 
town, N Y, in 1914, brings no reply 
from him. Have others claims against 
him? 





Judgment for $281.79 has been en- 
tered against H. L. Pence & Co, a New 
York corporation dealing in raw furs 
at 10 East 13th street, New York city, 
for goods sold and delivered to it. We 
have several unsettled complaints 
against this outfit. 





Appreciate Our Services 


T am asked to join in a stockholders’ 
Protective agreement regarding Hull 
Copper Co, as a minority stockholder. [ 
send all the papers, Should 1 go into 
this deal?—[L. C. 

It looks a good deal like buying into 
a lawsuit. When two factions in a 
mining company get at loggerheads 
over its operation or property, better 
let them fight it out. You cannot be 
legally deprived of whatever belongs 
to you. No telling what the courts 
will decide in such case. 


Many thanks to Orange Judd Service 
Bureau, I just received from the Adams 
express company check for $20, which 
represents payment in full for the gun 
lost in transit. I would never have re- 
ceived 1 cent of this without your 
help.—[R., A. Hand, Willowemoc, N Y. 

“After being re‘erred from one 
claim agent to another,” Mr Hand ap- 
pealed to Orange Judd Service Bureau 
for help. A lengthy correspondence 
covering many months, proved the 
claim and procured satisfaction. 


Received pay in full from the ex- 
press company for the cases of eggs 
lost in transit. We believe that if it 
had not been for Orange Judd Service 
Bureau I would have recovered no 
money.—[L. E. Hilborn, Canisteo, N Y. 

Any subscriber is entitled free of 
cost to the services of Orange Judd 
Service Bureau, provided only that the 
subscriber complies with the three re- 
quirements stated in the heading of 
this department. Please always do so. 








I received a check of $300 last Tues- 
day from the party in Mississippi. I 
thank you very much for your efforts 
in my behalf which resulted in return 
of an abstract from the Millg Farm 
Company, Rose Hill, N Y¥. I don’t 
think I would ever have received it ex- 
cept for you.—[Ira M. Hall, 





The Bond of Confidence which the 
subscriber may have with everv ad. 
vertiser is stre) 
antee, which i 





tively guarantee that each advertiser 
in this issue of Orange Judd Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is reliable. We agree 
to refund to any subscriber the 
purchase price of any article adver- 
tised herein if found not to be as ad- 
vertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers ‘MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “l saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist.” We 
are not responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated bank- 
rupt, or whose estates are in receiv- 
er’'s hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings are 
pending. 
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Federa] Farm Loans 
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How to Get a Loan 

The official blank to be used in com. 
pleting a national farm loan associa- 
tion is now ready for free distribution 
to all. Write to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D C. When they reach 
you, call a meeting of the prospective 
members of your association, adopt 
these articles, and have each member 
sign them and acknowledge them. 
Then elect a board of five or more di- 
rectors, who will elect a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and a loan committee of three mem- 
bers. The latter may begin at once to 
value the lands of the members and 
prepare its written report of these 
valuations, which must be unanimous. 
Do not send the signed articles of as- 
sociation to Washington, but hold 
them until the Federal land bank of 
your district is located. Then, write 
to the bank asking for forms which 
include an application for a charter. 
When these come, fill them out and 
send them, together with the articles 
of association and the report of the 
loan committee, to Federal land bank. 





Cattle Loans 


I operate this farm under a_ long 
lease, paying a cash rental of $6 per 
acre for the 190 acres, of which 150 are 
tillable and 40 in pasture. I also have 
145 acres of good pasture that is now 
going to waste, so I would like to bor- 
row money to put cattle on it. My 
present tools and live stock are worth 
$2000 or $3000, and I have no 
debts.—[S. H. 

Why not do business with your 
local bank? Don’t you deposit your 
receipts and pay your bills by chee’ 
Cultivate the acquaintance of ar 
banker. When he sees how iuuch 
property you have and that you are 
sure pay, you should have no difficulty 
in borrowing on your personal note 
for six months, with the privilege of 
renewing say four-fifths of the amount 
for another six months, until you can 
turn the cattle. 

Such loans are really cattle paper 
and any national bank can rediscount 
same with its federal reserve bank at 
a low rate if it so desires. Since you 
have no real estate, you cannot bor- 
row money through the federal: re- 














serve system, which loans only on first | 
mortgage on real estate. In this manner | 


all tenants or mortgaged farmers can 
get money for cattle feeding. It is 
also allowable to borrow on mortgage, 
under the new federal farm loan sys- 
tem, for the purchase and feeding of 
cattle. 





Answers to Questions 


L. J. B.: If you obtain a loan and for any 
reason do not want the money, probably you would 
not have to take it. If you wish to pay of your 
Joan in full before the first five years, you could do 
so by buying bonds for a like amount. That pro- 
vision of the low which prevents discharging a 
mortgage before five years should be amended. 





W. L. L.: The man is mistaken who says that 
no farmer can borrow unless he wants $20,000. The 
local of which you are a member will loan any one 
member any sum from $100 to $10,000. A local 
cannot start unless the combined amount of all the 
loans wanted by its members is at least $20,000. 
Every phase of the subject is made as plain as 
A. B, C, in Myrick’s book, The Federal Farm Loan 
System, price $1. Your local should lend you up to 
50% of the appraised value of your farm. You 
farmers can start and own your own local. and thus 
get all the benefits of the system. Members do not 
indorse for each other. Each member's liability is 
strictly limited. a. 


—_—__.. 

E. W. M. is a young farmer who wants to buy 
& farm worth $3500 and can raise all the money 
except $1000. He should have no difficulty in getting 
that money on first mortgage from the national farm 
loan association in his vicinity or state. 


“First come first served,’* is the rule in all busi- 
ness transactions and applies strongly to the opera- 
tions of the new federal loan act. Will you need to 
borrow any money on your farm during next year? 
Is there a local farm loan association organized in 
your county or nearby? If so, send your application 





federal district land banks open their doors, you will 
be able to secure your loan at a moderate ra ; of 
fgterest without any delay. 


W. E. M.: If you wish to buy a farm and your 
means are very limited, borrow as much as you can 
on first mortgage and arrange with the seller of the 
land to take a second mortgage for as much of the 
balance as possible, The remainder of course you 
will have to pay in cash. If you haven’t money 
enough to do this, the best way will be to work out 
by the month for wages, or rent a farm on shares, 
saving your earnings until you get enough cash 
down to bind such a bargain. 











R. R.: Yes, provision is made for refunding, 
should rates work lower in future. The interest te 
be paid will depend upon circumstances, but cannot 
exceed 6%. Not to exceed 1% is required to be 
paid upon the principal annually. 


W. G. B.: Borrowers will pay their dues annually 
or semiannually, according to arrangement made in 
each case. f dues are paid annually, the amount 
must be quite a bit more than double the semi- 
annual dues, because of the extra six months’ in- 
terest involved. With little effort most farmers 
will find it easier to meet their dues ® two pay- 
ments six months apart. Almost always it is easier 
~ payments a little at’ a time rather than in 
a lump. 


D. B. D.: You pay no taxes upon the money you 
borrow from the federal farm loan system. secured by 
@ first mortgage upon your farm. Bonds secured by 
such mortgages also are free of all tax. This is ab- 
solutely just, because the land is taxed for all it's 
worth. No double taxation under the new system 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Wlustrated catalog gives a lot of in 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except upon request, 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on herse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 
= and game trophies we sell, taxi- 

ermy,ete. If you wanta copy send us 
your correct address, 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester. N. ¥ 


















P We are in a position to state that there is no 
firm, individual or corporation, that can give 


Trappers Better Satisfaction 
Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 


Write for our Price List and Markt Reports 
which quote the very highest possibvie honest 
market prices. 

it’s FREE — Write Now! 


M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


122-124 W. 26th St. Dept. 144 New York 














IGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 


We are the fastest growing RAW FUR house in 
New York—NOW the world’s greatest Fur Market. 


e Ro commission and grade liberally. White 
for price list—mailed to you free of charge. 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 


New Ford Joke Book (917 


All the latest jokes on the Ford Auto. Hundreds of 
them and all good ones. Spring a new one on your 
neighbors. Large book with colored cover by mail, 1 


WEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 68. 































See fei : Box 5, So. Norwalt, Conn. 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jerszy, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, selling American Agricultur- 
ist to the farmer. 

The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 










We want a man whw desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend. 

WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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F arm Engineering 
GEO. W. IVERSON, EDITOR 
Mr. Iverson will gladly answer 
inquiries in this department, or by 
letter. Inclose address label and 


two-cent stamp for private reply. Now ready for delivery 


Fun RIOR A “I Thel1917 edition of the National Year Book, 
Renee wet eee AND Almanac and Encyclopedia is off the press; 


G. W. IVERSON 
Would transmission hung on the orders filled as received; be sure you get one 


rear axle be less durable and give more 
trouble than if it was in a unit with 
the engine?—[J. M. 

The location of the transmission is 


one of the minor points in determin- 
ing its durability. The material from ear 00 —— r er ours Ow 
which the gear and shafts are made, 


the bearings, the workmanship and 
design enter in more than the loca- 


tion. The transmission on the rear . 

axle i aaemeanae ee complicated Each year 1t grows better and 

tha one in a unit with the engine: . . 

The contrel levers arelenger. it alee more complete—it is now a 
standard work of reference and 


gets more of the road jars in;sthis loca- 
is used by newspapers and widely 


tion than if on the frame. Both 
National pitaason 


types are now being built and give 
good satisfaction. 

YEAR BOOK It’s a book everyone needs— 
and — Pral7 Nothing else can take its place. 


Overhaul Tractor in Winter 
rhe tractor is probably the most €x- 

Following is a very brief digest 
of its contents and scope. 
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pensive, as well as the most carefully 
made farm machine used on the aver- 
age farm, and as such should receive 
1 correspondingly careful treatment. 
The number stored under the blue sky 
during the winter months indicates 
t t many of them do not receive this 
kind of treatment 

When not in use the tractor should 
be stored inside, and before being put 
away for the winter given a thorough 


Important Events of 1916, including 
ened, carbon removed from the cylin- a complete account of the Presidential, 
«ders, the valves ground, and any ex- Congressional and State Elections, 
= i ‘ ror par = ep cer it} » 4 _ - oF © 
cessively worn } replaced with new é Ke : the great world war, with chronology, 
ones. All old dirt and grease should s i : corres nd h Enol 1, 
be wiped off, the oil drained out of , : ; : pS ence wit agent 
she’ set cane. ond the arenes washed Germany, the Mexican situation. aid 
out of the gear ca 3 New oil and ; other matters of interest. 
grease should then be pu in these . , , a 
pl: Every bolt on the tractor |» Cera hay it, Almanac Matter, showing calendars, 
yuld be gone over and tightened up astronomical calculations, legal holi- 
and any little thing that has been neg- ‘ < days 
lected in the rush of the busy season a: oe x 
should be attended to Both the gaso- aa Articles and Statistics on Such 
a he ater i cs shouk I tees . 3 ¢ ¥ 4 2 . . 
line nd t water tan) é I é u A e te ogee Sad t: Timely Subjects as the Commission 
drained and left empty. Any part that ° ° 
i on Industrial Relations, the League 


is likely to rust should be given a 272 pages—6ix8} inches ~ hee 
coating of heavy grease. The tractor for National Defense, the Hague 
hould be so treated that it will not be Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, the Chamber of Commerce 
mnsucee by the weather WAGE iils, ame of the United States, United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
be in excellent running order when . " =e ~e ° ° 

naeied the nant anutne Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 

Much of this work can be done at ° ° ° ° ° 
i ian Rate ak sil Federal Laws in which all are vitally interested, such as Adamson Eight Hour, 
months if @ warm workshop is provid- Naval Appropriation, Child Labor, Pure Food, Interstate Commerce, Income 

Tax, Tariff, Bankruptcy, Banking and Currency, Copyright Laws, etc. 


ed, otherwise it can be done when the 
State Laws, such as Woman Suffrage, Marriage and Divorce, 8-Hour Day, etc. 


weather is somewhat mild The time 

taken to do this will save many val- 

uable moments during the rush of ae - -—" . 

spring work and will mean much Sporting Records, giving records in aviation, automobile speed records base- 
longer life for the tractor if attended ball, horse racing, Olympic games, etc. 


to each year. 
- Information and Statistics on Agricultural, Manufacturing and Mining In- 
Recharging Dry Cells dustries, Religious Denominations, Political Parties, Population, Distances, 
Please send me the recipe for re- j : : > : ' 
areing Gry coll betterien.—tA. Be Marine Disasters, Rulers of the World, and many other vital things. 
I know of no method to re-charge 


dry cell batteries. The production of ? ’ - > 
electricity from a dry cell battery is Get a copy for yourself—don’t borrow your neighbor’s 
produced by chemical changes in the 


cell. These chemical changes can be m . ° ° 
continued only by putting in Rew ma- Regular Price Clip the coupon—fill out with your name and address Regular Price 


terial. You will find it cheaper to 35 and mail with 35c to the address given in the coupon 35 
buy a new battery than to try to make Cc and one copy of the 1917 National Year Book and x 
your own battery this way. ostpai Encyclopedia will be mailed, all charges prepaid. ostpaid 
You can stimulate the action of a P d 7 ° : P 
battery nearly dead by breaking the 


eat an com ies eam © Our Subscribers and Readers Can Get It Free 


further stimulated if you dissolve as 
much salammoniac in the water as you " ‘ . e..8 
by sending in the coupon below with $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


ean, It is dissolved quicker if you boil : 4 3 
the water. This is only a temporary American Agriculturist and 3 two-cent stamps for postage on the book ($1.06 in all.) 


lief and will not act the same as re- 


chargi storage batteries. e 
———— Be sure to use this coupon 


Henry Ford has been,experimenting 
on a light tractor, but intimates that 
it may take him years to perfect 
one. No one can afford to wait 
that long. Busy farmers who feel 
the imperative need of a tractor 
to cut down labor costs will 
have to depend upon the machines 
that are on the market. The industry 
is in a state of evolution. The tractor, 
like other farm machinery, will 
change somewhat from year to year. 
The tractor of 1925 may be consider- 
ably different from the machine of 
1915, but what the farmer wants is a 
machine that will help him now. He 
cannot wait until 1925. Lebor costs, 
also team costs and feeding costs, 
must all be reduceu now. 





overhauling. Bearings should be tight- 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Inclosed find 35 cents. Send me one copy of the Cj 
1917 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 


I accept the 
offer as 4 Inclosed find $1.06 for one year’s subscription to ‘= 
checked | Amertcan Agriculturist and send me one copy of 

q the 1917 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 1 this coupon 
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